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BELIEF IN OUR DESTINY 


By L. P. SIEG, President, University of Washington 


(Twenty-fourth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


OU must believe in what you are 

doing and where you are going if 
you are to tackle your day’s work with 
any effectiveness. If you:lose your 
belief, you hesitate, you stop, you be- 
come bewildered and even disheart- 
ened. One sometimes wonders if 
America hasn’t once more reached 
some such state of loss of faith, loss of 
belief in itself. Our former experi- 
ences have perhaps not been so seri- 
ous, but nevertheless loss of belief in 
ourselves has been on our doorstep 
before. 


It was unfortunate, at least, that 
Woodrow Wilson dragged in that word 
“democracy” during the last war. 
Much of our present confusion arises 
from that word. But it’s probably too 
late to change now. Our founding 
fathers fixed us up with a representa- 
tive republic. Even back in Jefferson’s 
day, thinking people were worried by 
the full implications of a democracy. 
You see, democracy has at least two 
connotations: one, that we are all to 
have equal rights, equal opportunities, 
an equal degree of freedom; the other, 
that we are all equal in ability and 
that the voice of any one of us should 
be listened to as respectfully as the 
voice of another. The first of these 
most of us believe in; the second is 
sheer nonsense. And so to avoid a 
plebiscite on every act that is propos- 
ed, our fathers provided for the elec- 
tion of representatives who would 
themselves actually manage the affairs 
of our country. 

Then, assuming that we are a de- 
mocracy in spirit, but a representative 
republic in fact, let us look at this 
question of belief in our ends. Let us 
think of the contribution each of us 
can make, even though it is not given 
to each of us to be an outstanding 
leader. In our thinking, we start with 
a belief in mental growth from the 
cradle to the grave. We must know 
that along with physical growth there 
is in us an unconquerable urge to de- 
velop in reasoning, mentality, think- 
ing, and experimentation. Unlike phy- 
sical growth, which reaches its top in 
early middle life, mental growth keeps 
on, with only a slight slowing up, to 
an advanced age. We, none of us, may 
know just what our destiny is, but at 
least we can follow this urge to grow, 
with faith that, when the time comes 
for us to lay down our lives, we can 
look back with satisfaction on a life 
of growth, not one of mere vegetation. 

America and Americans have a long, 
useful future. We have come a long 
way thus far. We have done noble 
things for our less fortunate fellows; 
we have developed our vast continent 








Kay-Hart | 
Dr. L. P. Sieg 


ORN in Marshalltown, Ia., stay- 

ed in his home state for his 
education, but turned north to 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
for his first full faculty position as 
a college educator. He remained at 
Carleton for three years before re- 
turning to his alma mater—the Uni- 
versity of lowa—as a member of 
the faculty in the department of 
physics. After 18 years at lowa, Dr. 
Sieg accepted a position as head of 
the department of physics at Pitts- 
burgh. During his 10 years at Pitts- 
burgh he also was dean of the 
school of education, and dean of the 
College and Graduate School, as 
well as professor of physics and 
head of the department. In 1934 
Dr. Sieg was named president of the 
University of Washington. 





until it is easily supporting our large 
population; we have found out how to 
harness the mighty power of rivers; 
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we have developed comforts undr; 

ed of by our grandfathers; we }, 
wrested from nature a vast amou 
her infinite store of secrets. S, 
we are not going to let Hitler and 
gang of ruffians upset the noble cv 

of our destiny. Surely we ar. ’ 
going to sit down in apathy or fea; 
give up our priceless heritage. 

When our forefathers conquere. 
wilderness, it was not only a phy 
but also a spiritual conquest. 
jobs many of them did were in |! 
selves minor and frequently un 
fortable. But those men had no «: 
about the grand pattern of the A 
ican destiny. They performed | 
jobs well and dignified their liv: 
doing them. 

The later immigrants, whom : 
of us can claim as parents or g 
parents, came here not only to s 
their physical well being but als: 
win a spiritual victory. They « 
here seeking the right to com: 
their own destinies; and they \ 
impelled by a belief in the Amer 
destiny. Whether a man reared 
family in a sod hut on the prairie « 
some crowded slum tenement, he 
respect not only by doing his 
patiently and well but by see! 
ways to do it a little better, and t! 
inviting the destiny in which he 
lieved. One of the things in which 
ancestors firmly believed as an ag: 
of destiny in our American repul 
was education. 

To strengthen our republic we mus! 
be devoted to education. Even though 
our representatives actually pass « 
laws, we elect the representatives. J 
do that requires understanding and i 
telligence. Minds will grow, but edu 
cation speeds up the process. Keep 
your faith in education. 

When we think of all the amazing 
things we have done, we should not | 
thinking only of the supermen—t! 
great engineers, scientists, law givers, 
humanitarians—but we should also |) 
thinking of the vast number of 
lesser men and women. We should 
think of the farmer and his wife, th« 
school teacher, the skilled mechanic, 
the small business man. Each of 
has a chance to do his bit toward 
growth, not only in this emergen: 
but, more important, after this em: 
gency has passed. The farmer can « 
periment on a better way to grow |! 
crops; the mechanic can find a bet! 
way of doing a job; the business m 
can find a sounder idea of service; | 
housewife can work at a better way 
canning cherries. We can never rea: 
the end of new ideas; we can neve! 
find out more than a small fraction o! 
what nature can return te us; in shor! 
we can never come to a time when w: 
can sit down, fold our hands, and sa) 
that the job is done. We have a goal 
Let’s be at it, and.stop doubting our 
destiny. 
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NUTRITION— 


Better Diets to Build a Stronger America 


eere\ELL me what you eat and I will 

l tell you what you are,” once 
quipped Brillat-Savarin, the great 
French gourmet. For a large part of 
the world the answer would be sim- 
oly: Hungry. Despite this earth’s abil- 
ity to produce, a great mass of the peo- 
ple always have been, and are now 
especially, underfed. Compared with 
other nations, the United States eats a 
prodigious quantity and variety of 
food. The Agriculture Department es- 
timates that in 1940 the average Amer- 
ican consumed 153 pounds of meat 
products. Americans likewise wolfed 
iown 286 pounds of vegetables, 158 
pounds of fresh fruit, more than 17 
pounds of butter and six pounds of 
cheese, about 150 quarts of milk and 26 
dozen eggs apiece. 

But despite our plentiful national 
table, many American citizens are un- 
derfed. Some suffer from what Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt calls plain “hollow hunger.” 
Fortunately, because of such things 
as WPA’s school lunch program, which 
served 4,000,000 children last year, 
and the Food Stamp Plan, which now 
distributes $10,000,000 worth of food a 
month to 5,000,000 people, plus bigger 
defense checks, “hollow hunger” is 
not so widespread as it was in the de- 
pression years. But though our na- 
tional larder is better-stocked than 
iny other on earth, millions suffer 
from another kind of hunger, what 
Mr. McNutt calls “hidden hunger.” 
These people may be over-fed but 
they are also undernourished. 

These Americans eat enough to fill 
themselves, but they do not eat cor- 
ectly. A survey made by the Federal 
Government in 1936 showed that more 
than one-third of all families were 
uuying food which could not provide 
. diet rating better than “poor.” This 
improper diet was not due to poverty 
‘lone; for only one family in four 
bought food which would provide a 
liet rated as “good.” 

The reason is not far to seek. In 
our meals we consume more processed 
ind refined foods than any other peo- 
ple, foods stripped of their best natur- 
il qualities, According to Dr. Thomas 
Parran, U. S. Surgeon General, one- 
half of our body fuel, or calorie units 
of food, is in the form of flour and 
sugar. Today we eat five times as 
much sugar as 60 years ago, and it is 
mosty refined sugar. Add to this our 
consumption of refined fats, and more 
than two-thirds of our energy intake 
is in the form of “inert calories” which 





furnish fuel and nothing else. All the 
necessary vitamins and minerals must 
come out of the other one-third. 

The effect of this regimen on the 


nation has been described by Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 


Last summer Gen- 
“Out of a million 


Service Director. 

eral Hershey said: 
men examined by Selective Service 
and about 560,000 examined by the 
Army, a total of 380,000 have been 
found unfit for general military serv- 
ice. It has been estimated that per- 
haps one-third of the rejections were 
due either directly or indirectly to 
nutritional deficiencies. In terms of 
men, the Army has been deprived of 
150,000 who should be able to do duty 
as soldiers. This is 15 per cent of the 
total number physically examined by 
the Selective Service System ...Amer- 
ica cannot be strong when half her 
sons are sub-standard physically.” 


. ..- Corrective Steps 


Facing this problem of millions of 
potential defenders of democracy who 
are apparently healthy but actually 
malnourished, President Roosevelt, in 
1939, created the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee to work under Security Ad- 
ministrator McNutt, who is also Co- 
ordinator of Health, Welfare and Re- 
lated Defense Activities. Chairman of 
the Nutrition Committee is big, bluff 
Malcolm L. Wilson, Extension Direc- 
tor of the Agriculture Department. Its 





till, 


International 


Dr. Mitchell Advises on Foods 








International 
Wilson Heads the Nutrition Committee 


Nutrition Director is Dr. Helen L. 
Mitchell, physiologist and home eco- 
nomics director now on ‘leave from 
Massachusetts State College. Members 
of the Committee include such men as 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, great Mayo 
Clinic physician, now chairman of the 
National Research Council’s Commit- 
tee on Food, and Dr, W, H. Sebrell, 
chief of the Division of Chemotherapy 
at the Public Health Service’s National 
Institute of Health. 

Last May, with this committee or- 
ganized, the President called a Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference to Wash- 
ington. The 900 delegates, represent- 
ing Government, medicine, agriculture, 
industry, consumers and science, in 
speeches and meetings, created a food 
formula for. the nation. Its ingredi- 
ents included: 1) an attack on unem- 
ployment and poverty; 2) increased 
production of fruits, vegetables, lean 
meats, milk and eggs; 3) mass educa- 
tion on nutrition; 4) extension of the 
school lunch and food stamp plans; 5) 
enrichment of basic foods like flour 
with vitamins and minerals, 

“But when I was a boy people ate 
what they liked, and we grew up 
healthy enough,” older readers are apt 
to say. “And today we get fresher food 
and a better variety. Why aren’t we 
better fed than then?” Dr. Wilder, 
of Mayo, has an answer to this. “Two 
generations ago and more, food might 
be scarce and limited in variety,” he 
says, “but all of what there was would 
be taken in a natural form and carry 
with it vitamins and minerals. Also 
there was much resort in former days 
to ‘pot licker,’ with which many of 
you city folks have no familiarity.” 

Since those days, says Dr, Wilder, 
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the American diet has undergone a 
subtle change. Then half the calories 
were obtained from  under-milled 
cereals, like coarse flour. Today’s 
finely milled flour carries “usually 
less than a tenth of the thiamine and 
other vitamins” found in coarse flour. 
Our added sugar contains no vitamins 
at all. Milk and vegetables contain 
little thiamine or nicotinic acid. 

And so today, though we have vir- 
tually conquered such obvious defici- 
ency diseases as pellagra and beriberi, 
millions suffer from mild nutritional 
deficiency “so insidious that the victim 
may be unaware that enough is wrong 
to call a doctor.” But these mild nu- 
tritional deficiencies, Dr. Wilder says, 
“wreck courage ... undermine the will 
to do’... interfere with sleep... 
seriously depress resistance to other 
diseases.” 


. . TVA’s “Bad Actors” 


It is well understood by scientists 
that part of Hitler’s plan to subjugate 
Europe is to starve its will to resist 
by cutting down the conquered peo- 
ples’ vitamin and mineral] intake. Mr. 
McNutt comments that many people 
“regarded as poor prospects for jobs 
and set down as lazy or dumb” are 
actually only hungry. He described a 
“shost town” near Norris Dam whose 
residents were described to TVA offi- 
cials as “bad actors, unreliable, trou- 
ble makers.” But TVA hired 40 men 
and put them on hard jobs with reg- 
ular pay and good food—all they could 
eat for a quarter. At first the- men 
wolfed down five and six helpings of 
everything. This stopped when they 
had caught up their food needs. But 
the bad actors became some of TVA’s 
best employees. They had simply been 
suffering from “hidden hunger.” 


The Nutrition Advisory Committee 
is a small group, with not more than 
10 executives in Washington. It works 
almost entirely through nutrition 
boards in the 48 states, and through 
other Federal, state and local govern- 
ment agencies, with the advice and ex- 
perience of such people as Dr. Mitchell 
and Dr. Wilder available to them. But 
it also performs important coordinat- 
ing jobs with food manufacturers and 
distributors. The enriched bread cam- 
paign is an example, 


... Enriched Flour 


Since white flour makes up a large 
part of our energy intake, it was an 
ideal point of attack to introduce need- 
ed vitamins and minerals to the Amer- 
ican table. Millers and bakers were 
eager to help. So, with the coopera- 
tion of the Public Health Service, the 
American Medical Association and the 
National Research Council, the Nutri- 
tion Advisory Committee worked out 
a formula for enriched flour which the 
Millers’ Nationa] Association and the 
American Bakers Association accept- 
ed. Since people want white flour, and 
since white flour keeps better, it was 
decided to put back into it the natural 
ingredients fine milling took out. 

Specifications for enriched flour and 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Labor Problems 


Coal again flowed to the big steel 
plants when John L. Lewis, in a sur- 
prise move, had his policy committee 
accept the President’s suggestion of 
arbitration, “in the public interest,” 
after he had personally rejected it. 
The 53,000 miners in the “captive” 
mines and some 150,000 sympathetic 
strikers went quickly back to work 
after about a dozen furnaces had shut 
down for lack of coal. In the mean- 
time, the President put the arbitration 
in the hands of Lewis, Ben Fairless, of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, and John 
R. Steelman, labor conciliator. 

General prediction was that Lewis 
would win his closed shop—but with- 
out Government enforcement. One re- 
sult of the agreement was the proposal 
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Dr. Steelman Represented the Public 


of ClO President Philip Murray for 
labor and industry to unite in a “vol- 
unteer” plan to settle labor disputes, 
which was taken to mean a willing- 
ness of the CIO members to return to 
the National Mediation Board. An- 
other result was less interest by the 
President in drastic anti-strike laws. 

In the President’s lap there also re- 
mained the threatened strike of rail- 
road operators demanding more than 
$600,000,000 in wage increases. After 
White House conferences, Mr. Roose- 
velt sent the case back to his emer- 
gency fact-finding. board, which had 
previously recommended wage hikes 
totaling only $270,000,000. They were 
directed to consider special] facts that 
had developed, and to report back in 
four days. Officers of the railroad 
brotherhoods had announced they 
were “about ready” to ask the Govern- 
ment to take over the roads. 

There was a settlement of the juris- 
dictional strike of 8,500 AFL machin- 
ists in the St. Louis area, but six more 
defense strikes, involving about 5,500 





workers, remained in the hands 
Federal mediation agencies. The t) 
bles of some 75,000 welders throu; 
out the country continued in spit: 
the attempted settlement by OPM 
sociate Director Sidney  Hilln 
Threatening to strike again, the, 
newed their demand for a unio: 
their own, 

After many conferences in 10 ( 
between Secretary of State Hull . 
the Japanese special envoy, Saburo k 
rusu (always accompanied by Japa 
ese Ambassador Nomura), no agr 
ment was announced, and a crisis ; 
peared nearer. In the absence of « 
cial reports, it was understood 1! 
the American Government insisted « 
its broad principles of sanctity 
treaties and non-recognition of te: 
tory acquired by force. Hull was | 
lieved to have asked of Japan renu: 
ation of further aggression; wi! 
drawal of troops from China a 
Indo-China and non-discrimination 
trade. Between conferences, Hull « 
sulted with representatives of the 
terested ABCD powers—Austra! 
Britain, China and Dutch East Indi 
At their insistence, it was understov:! 
that Hull demanded of the Japanes: 
diplomats a general settlement of P 
cific problems instead of a limited 
agreement.t At news of Japanes 
troop movements in Indo-China threa' 
ening Thailand (Siam) and the Bur) 
Road (China’s life line) President 
Roosevelt called the two Japanese dij 
lomats and Mr. Hull to the Whit 
House to emphasize the American p 
sition. The next move was left to th: 
Japanese as the crisis approached. 

The White House announced th: 
sending of a military force to prote: 
the bauxite mines in Surinam, 0! 
Dutch Guiana, source of 60 per cen! 
of the American supply used in mak 
ing aluminum. This action was take 
in cooperation with Brazil] and with 
approval of the Dutch government, 
which hinted that Dutch islands in th: 
Caribbean might also be put unde: 
U. S. protection. Some authorities 
suggested that French Guiana and th: 
French island of Martinique might! 
also be taken over if the Vichy govern 
ment falls too much under control « 
the Nazis. Dutcn Guiana provides th 
nearest American military base t 
strategic Dakar, Africa, which migh! 
be used as a jumping-off place for a 
attack on the Western Hemispher 

Other developments in the Presi 
dent’s week included the following: 

e Chairmen from all 48 states wer 
called to Washington Dec, 2 to plan for 
the observance of the President’s 60th 
birthday (Jan. 30) which will feature, 
as usual, nation-wide balls for the 
benefit of the Nationa] Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

© Lease-Lend aid to the Free French 








tThis week’s cover picture shows troubléd Pacifi 
areas, with inset of Nomura, Hull and Kurusu.—Ed. 
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Dec. 6, 1941 


rces of Gen. Charles de Gaulle was 
.uthorized by the President on the 
vround that the territory controlled 
», them “is vital to the defense of the 
i nited States.” 

e President Roosevelt appointed 
Wm. C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to 
Russia and to France, as his repre- 

tative in the Near East to learn the 
eds of Anti-Axis forces there, 

e Secretary of War Stimson and 
Gen, James H. Burns, deputy Lease- 

d administrator, issued statements 
demning Finland for fighting 
sainst the interests of the United 
States” by continuing the war against 
issia. 


jas 
Congress: Prices & Labor 


\fter two days of debate granted by 
House Rules Committee, which 
gave its blessing to the Baruch “over- 
ill” plan of price control, that plan, 
sponsored by Rep. Gore, of Tennessee, 
was rejected by 218 to 63, in spite of a 
warning by Bernard Baruch, who was 
chairman of the World War Industries 
Board, that “half-way measures were 
is dangerous as no measures,” and 
that wage control was essential. De- 
bate reflected much opposition to 
price control in general, and threat- 
ened defeat of the Administration’s 
“selective control” bill. 

Republicans, holding the balance of 
power, objected to an “economic 
czar,” and also expressed strong oppo- 
sition to two amendments restored to 
the Banking Committee bill at the re- 
quest of the Administration—power 
for the price administrator to buy and 
sell in the open market, and authority 

r him to grant and revoke licenses 

merchants by way of controlling 
them, They also demanded a board of 
eview over the administrator. 

Leon Henderson, present Price Ad- 

inistrator, insisted on the licensing 
provision, and opponents in both par- 
ies lined up to try to recommit the 
\dministration measure to the Bank- 

¢ Committee—thus “putting it to 
eep.” Administration leaders ad- 
urned the House to consolidate their 
rees to try to save their bill. 

It was on the promise of the Ad- 

inistration that a strike curb bill 

uld follow, that the House proceed- 
with the price control bill. After 

o conferences at the White House, 
the President was reported favoring 
| three-point anti-strike bill providing 

ra “cooling off” period, extensive 

ediation and, if necessary, arbitra- 
on. The House labor committee 
promptly prepared such a bill. 

But there was a strong sentiment for 
more drastic action, and several other 
bills were prepared in both House and 
Senate. There was especially strong 
backing for a secret ballot of work- 
men before a strike; the freezing of 
open and closed shop conditions; a 
ban on mass picketing, and also on 
sympathy and jurisdictional strikes. 
The Rules Committee will determine 
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Baruch and Gore (r) Lost a Fight 


which bill reaches the House floor. 
Labor leaders asked to be heard in op- 
position, so it is a big question as to 
when debate can start. Senator Con- 
nally of Texas continued to push his 
mild measure to authorize the Pres- 
ident to take over plants and mines 
and freeze labor relations found in 
them. 


BS 
Defense: Finding Ways 


With production of war implements 
double the peak period of the First 
World War, with Lease-Lend aid hav- 
ing passed the billion-dollar mark, and 
with airplane production exceeding 
2,000 a month, the big defense problem 
now is to find enough needed raw 
material, It is being met by research, 
salvage, substitutes, seizures and 
searches. 

With about one-third of the copper 
supply needed for shell casings, Army 
experts are saving copper by combin- 
ing it with steel in the casings. To 
save 6,500 tons of lead a month OPM 
banned all lead and tin foil from 
chewing gum, tobacco, candy, etc.— 
after March 15 next. By Executive or- 
der, OPM has been empowered to seize 
materials needed for defense, and ex- 
pects to find considerable stocks hid- 
den in private warehouses. It pre- 
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Hull and Najera Sign the Agreement 
























































pared to “crack down” first on deal- 
ers believed to be profiteering in need- 
ed steel and iron scrap. The Bureau 
of Industrial Conservation is planning 
a house to house salvage program 
to gather wastepaper, rubber, copper, 
rags, and the like. Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
tributed to the program by planning 
an army of “farmerettes” to supply 
the shortage of labor on farms. U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents, C. P. Coe, 
revealed that 35,000 suggestions and 
inventions have been submitted, and 
said the National Defense Research 
Committee has already accomplished 
feats “that will startle the whole 
world.” 
BA 


U. S.-Mexican Pact 


After months of negotiations, Sec- 
retary of State Hull and Mexican Am- 
bassador Francisco Castillo Najera 
announced a six-point agreement on 
a good neighbor policy of settling dif- 
ferences between the two countries 
and strengthening hemisphere solidar- 
ity. 

The program provides for: (1) 
Settlement of the controversy over 
the expropriation of American oil 
properties in 1938; (2) Payment of 
$40,000,000 by Mexico on American 
agrarian claims; (3) Use of some $40,- 
000,000 by United States to stabilize 
the Mexican peso at about 21 cents to 
the dollar; (4) Purchase of Mexican 
silver up to 6,000,000 ounces per 
month; (5) Negotiation of a reciprocal 
trade pact; and (6) A loan of $30,000,- 
000 by the United States to finance 
Mexican highway construction, in- 
cluding an “important part of the in- 
ter-American highway.” 

The United States agrees to put up 
specifically $70,000,000, while Mexico 
is committed to pay $43,000,000, in- 
cluding a $9,000,000 deposit which will 
be returned if the two “experts” to be 
appointed by the two governments 
fail to agree in five months on the 
value of the expropriated oil proper- 
ties. That feature brought protests 
from the oil companies. Mexicans 
were pleased with the agreement. 


FS 


7 
Americana— 

Internal War: In Fayetteville, Ark., 
Mrs. Charlotte Ann von Mikusch-Buch- 
berg won a divorce from her husband 
Johannes, a Newark, N. J., chemist, be- 
cause she is pro-British, he pro-Ger- 
man, and quarrels were frequent. 

Policyholders: A Government agen- 
cy writing life insurance for mules, 
minus double indemnity, but including 
free veterinarian care, reports busi- 
ness is booming. 


* *. * 


Hooky: In 1879 William McIntosh 
skipped school to see the world, After 
an absence of 62 years he returned to 
his home in Irondale, Ohio, to visit his 
sister, have a look at his old school. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Africa: Desert Drama 


At dawn on Nov. 18, after five 
montis’ preparation, the British 8th 
Army, or Army of the Western Desert, 
swept past Sidi Omar, on the Libyan 
border, and headed toward besieged 
Tobruk. Two days later, the world 
learned of this assault, and that it had 
already penetrated 50 miles. It was 
led by the brother team of Lt. Gen. Sir 
Alan Cunningham by land, and Ad- 
miral Sir Andrew Cunningham by sea, 
with New Zealand’s Air Vice Marshal 
Arthur Coningham, no rel- 
ative, adding the air force 
as a triple threat. 

Winston Churchill said 
the aim of the assault was 
to destroy the Axis forces 
in Libya, adding that in a 
battle between armored 
forces the decision might 
be reached in days or even 
hours. At first, it seemed 
that Churchill might get 
his quick decision. One 
arm reached behind the 
Axis defense line running 
from Solum through Hal- 
faya (Hell Fire) Pass to 
Sidi Omar, and took the 
port of Bardia. Another 
snaked across the arid 
highlands to Gambut, on 
the coast road, half way 
between Bardia and To- 
bruk. The main British 
armored forces, built 
around speedy American 
M-3 light tanks, roared 
into Rezegh, where it cap- 
tured 50 Axis airmen on a cloud- 
burst-sodden field and could look 
across a few miles of desert to the 
perimeter of Tobruk’s defenses. 


With the RAF holding a protective 
umbrella over them, British tank units 
at first made mincemeat of Gen. Erwin 
Rommel’s two Panzer divisions and 
supporting Italian armored units. Rom- 
mel’s tank forces, at first, were cut.in 
two. But the wily Rommel reunited 
them. Then, for 48 hours straight, a 
tank battle roared and rumbled at Re- 
zegh, until the opposing armored 
forces were worn to a standstill by 
exhaustion of men and machines. 


General Cunningham next sent 
waves of New Zealand and South Afri- 
can infantry into the fray. Because 
the British seemed in good position to 
cut Axis supplies of water, oil and 
food, both by land and sea, time in the 
battle appeared on their side. Despite 
Axis plane _ reinforcements from 
Greece, Crete and Italy, the RAF still 
commanded the air. But in the hard 
school of war, the British learned an- 
other lesson: that to win quickly in 
armored fighting requires not mere 
equality but wide superiority § in 
weight of equipment. Preparing for 
victory, however, the British sent an 








Indian force slashing 200 miles across 
the desert of Gialo Oasis, half way to 
the Gulf of Sidra. Britain was deter- 
mined that no Axis units would escape 
from Cyrenaica. 





. . Russia: Two Maneuvers 
While Hitler gathered 13 puppets in 
Berlin to renew the original six-na- 
tion, 1936 Anti-Comintern Treaty, the 
Aussian front itself was again ablaze. 
After weeks of preparation, the Ger- 
mans had mounted their greatest at- 


The Cunning Cunninghams: Andrew (left) and Alan (right) 


tack on Moscow. Smashing forward 
over frozen terrain, they had put Mos- 
cow in “the greatest peril in five 
months,” the Russians admitted. 

By sheer weight and mass fhey had 
broken through the Russian lines at 
Klin, between Kalinin and Moscow, 
and had thrust south to Solnechno- 
gorsk, a village only 31 miles from the 
capital. At Mozhaisk, 57 miles west of 
Moscow, they had bent the Russian 
lines back. And circling Tula, 110 
miles south of the capital, they had 
reached Stalinogorsk, 120 miles south- 
east of Moscow. The Germans ap- 
parently planned a vast pincers move- 
ment to surra@und Moscow. 

Meantime, Russian counter-attacks 
were designed to sap the vitality of 
the German assault. Near and south 
of Leningrad the Russians recaptured 
several villages. And striking from 
the north of Rostov-on-Don, which the 
Germans had entered, Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s Ukraine armies had driven a 
60-mile wedge in the German lines. 

While his grand military assault 
was going on, Hitler carried out grand 
political maneuvers. In Berlin, 13 
countries signed the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, renewed for five years. Besides 
the original signatories, Germany, It- 


International 


PATHFINDER 


aly, Japan, Hungary, Spain and Man- 
chukuo, there also signed Bulgari. 
Croatia, Denmark, Finland, Rumanis 
Slovakia and Japan’s puppet Nanki 


government. Though the pact is « 
tensibly: directed against Russia’s 
Communist International, Germ: 


Foreign Minister von Ribbertrop < 
clared that the Western democraci: 
... have become assistants to world 
Communism.” 


. .. Orient: Crisis As Usual 


In Washington, the Far 
question was in suspense. Secretary 
Hull conferred first with Japanes: 
Ambassador Nomura and Special En- 
voy Kurusu, then with the representa 
tives of the ABCD powers—in thi 
case, Australia,  Britai 
China and the Dutch. Ther 
were hints that the «: 
mocracies had reached ba 
gaining point. But fro 
Nippon still came mutt 
ings and rumbling, with 
some ancestral voic:¢ 
prophesying war and ot! 
ers peace. 

e The Diet session 
yes-men adjourned amid 
minor scandat after 
proving the Tojo cabinet 
program. One Diet me 
ber was asked to resign fo 
“improperly” criticizi! 
the government’s hom<« 
policies. His resignation 
was followed by others 
from the Imperial Rule As 
sistance Association, the on 
party which runs the Diet. 

@® In Shanghai it was 
. Yrumored that Japan was 

ready to refrain from al 
tacking Siberia, halt he: 
southward expansion and 
withdraw from Indo-China. Lt. Gen 
Kisaburo Ando, vice president of th: 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association 
called for “victory without waging 
war, and thus win a victory over war.’ 

@ But at the same time, Kimao Oku 
mura, vice president of the Cabinet In 
formation Board, declared: “The Jap- 
anese Empire and people have no 
choice but to charge forward. If w« 
knock our heads against a stone wa!l, 
we must break through it.” 

e British Foreign Secretary Anthony, 
Eden warned Japan that an attack o 
China’s Burma Road would “create a 
grave situation” in the Far East crisis 
The first 47 American technicians fo! 
the Burma Road passed through Hono 
lulu, and rumor-hot Shanghai was say- 
ing that. Britain and America had 
agreed to place the Burma Road under 
joint military control if Japan attack: 
it. As the Marines prepared to pull ou! 
of Shanghai, U. S. gunboats were be 
ing withdrawn from the Yangtse. A 
bomb wrecked the U. S. consulate at 
Saigon, in French Indo-China. Premier 
Hideki Tojo told a conference of pre 
fectual governors that Japan must 
unite to face difficulties. The Fa! 
Eastern question remained in its usual 
state of crisis. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





‘Flu Virus Photographed 


For the first time in history man has 
seen the influenza virus, a spherical 
speck four ten- millionths of an inch in 
diameter, straddling the borderline 
between ‘living and non-living matter. 


Photographs of the virus, taken 
through the new electronic micro- 


scope at a magnification of 25,00 
diameters, were displayed at tiie 
American Philosophical Society meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

The virus is of the type A ’flu, which 
caused the minor -epidemic in this 
country last year, and which physi- 
cians fear may 
break out in rav- 
ising proportions 
this winter, The 
virus photograph- 





Science Facts 


N ELECTRIC “hound” to track 


bar made of an alloy of platinum and 
iridium, The bar is kept at the Bureau, 
but actual measurements are made 
with another bar which, despite its 
hard usage, has increased in length 
only .0004 of an inch in 50 years. This 
second bar is frequently checked with 
the standard one. But, adds Dr. Briggs, 
even should both these bars, together 
with the world standard meter, kept 
in Paris, begin to “drift,” there is still 
a way of measuring them with a 
standard which is unchangeable. That 
eternal standard is a light wave length. 

Every element, when made lumin- 
ous, gives out light of specific wave 
lengths. The wave 
length selected for 
measurements is 
the red light line 
given out by the 


ed was obtained SX down costly bits of radium and element cadmium, 
from hen’s eggs to protect hospital and laboratory which has a length 
. rker agai ‘ tor tray — 
inoculated with workers against semgirens. stray of exactly 6438.- 
neterial take X-rays has recently been dey eloped. 1696 Angstrom 
Baw > Resembling a portable radio re- an oe np 
? 7 _ . . . . . . - j A o.~ 
irom the lungs of ceiver, it can detect invisible radia- units. An Ang 
infected mice. tions from as little as one ten- strom unit is a ten- 


[wo University of 
Pennsylvania sci- 
entists, Drs. Leslie 
4. Chambers and 
Werner Henle, 
have developed a 


“prose” 
housewives for 


; they 
vaccine from the on potato juice, 
virus, which in in- 
jections of 100 
hundred - thou- 
sandths of an in such 


ounce will protect 
mice from enough 
‘flu germs to kill 
100,000 ordinary 


millionths of an ounce of radium 


without ever 


been using a substance only recent- 
ly discovered by 
“fed” their home-made yeast 
they were giving 
it biotin, the growth substance so 
powerful that one part in 400 bil- 
lion is sufficient to maintain 
micro-organisms as yeast 
e Although as a 
rule the higher in the earth’s at- 
mosphere the* lower the tempera- 
ture, there is a point at which the 
decrease in temperature stops, and 


millionth of a mil- 


e Like the man who talked limeter. Measured 
realizing it, by this precise 

generations have scale, our stand- 

ard meter bar 


science, When 


shows no evidence 
of drift. 

The national 
standard of mass 
or weight is a cyl- 
inder kept at the 
Bureau of Stand- 
ards, known as 
prototype kilo- 
gram 20. It is also 


growth 


general 


mice; but they are 1+ maw even become & Hite warm- made of platinum- 
not yet ready to er. This point, called the tropo- iridium alloy. 
discuss its. protec- pause, is highest at the equator, When taken to 


tive effect on hu- 
man beings, 

Pictures of the 
‘flu. virus should 
aid scientists in 
their effortsto lick 
the disease. The influenza molecule, one 
of the smallest disease agents known, 
is a tiny speck of protein. It is not a 
“living” organism. Yet, when it lights 
on living tissue which suits its taste, 
it is able to reproduce itself by a pro- 
cess which is apparently chemical but 
which also may be a sign of actual life. 
In other words, a virus may, at times, 
cross the frontier between non-living 
and living matter. 


Stable Meter 


America’s “master measures” are 
safe, even though they can no longer 
be compared with the international 
master measure. So reports Dr. Ly- 
man L, Briggs, Director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, in a paper about 
our standard meter and standard kilo- 
gram, just published by the Smithson- 
ian Institution. 

Our standard measure is a meter 


spot on earth.” 








about 58,000 feet, 
toward the poles. 
tropopause is always “the coldest 


but slopes down 








Paris just before 
The equatorial the War, to be 
compared with 
the international 
prototype, its mass 
was certified as 
.99999998 of a kilogram, a change in 
mass of only two parts in 100 million 
over 50 years, 


Capsules 


g Dr. Adrian Van Maanen of Mount 
Wilson Observatory, Cal., has deter- 
mined that 24 additional small stars 
belong to the Pleiades group, bringing 
the total known stars in the constella- 
tion to 211. Some of the stars are 
only 1,000 times as faint as the sun. 


@ Quinic Sulfanilamide, derived 
from a chemical combination of sul- 
fanilamide and quinic acid, a sub- 
stance derived from the bark of the 
cinchona tree, is effective in the treat- 
ment of gout, according to a patent 
taken out by Robert S. Shelton of 
Mariemont, Ohio. The solution may 
be administered by injection, the pat- 
ent states. 












Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





Gust DIP 


TALE 


Dip-Clean, amazing new scientific 
dis« over MAKES SOAP OBSO- 
LET Yo more rubbing or scrub- 
b ‘net ”" Save time, money, ar- 
ments! Works in hardest water! 
FREE SAMPLE 
See for yourself how you can 
make BIG MONEY selling 
this new and utterly differ- 
ent product te friends and 
neighbors. Absolutely no competion, 
299 Other Fast Seliers 
Dip-Clean is oa me of 300 other To: 
stad fast-selling food, ,coameticymedical Ne 
aod tarm products ED le "yy t - 
at firm. Get FR EBA AMEL of NO RINSING! Get 
Bip Civan and Details TODA tree sa now! 


. L. TOGSTAD COMPANY, Dept. C, Kokomo, Indiana 







recious Silks, Ny- 
‘ons, Rayons, Wool- 
ens,, Cleans 
DIPPING 





ND GIVEN - 


SS 


oN 

a GUARANTEED JEWELRY Cy 
Solid sterling silver Birthstone 

Ring; or lovely 13 set sparkling 

Dinner Ring; or All-Occasion Ring with simulated — and 

8 brilliant marcasites; your choice, FOR selling 4 boxes of 

Rosebud Salve at 25c each. Order 4 salve. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 31, WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master « real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to pe an expert Aute- 
Diese! Mechanic and help you get a good he cost to 
reasonable. rn on modern equipment wit A. under ex enced 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam heated buildings. 7 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 


Chicago Inventor 
Discovers Gold Mine 


Just out! A sensational 


new device for mending 
or en S holes in socks, in sec- 
onds, without needle or 

thread. Saves time, 1 
and eyestrain. New method, called NO-DARN does it 
easier, quicker and better. This amazing outfit consists 
of beautiful, hand-made mold, shaped to fit all socks, 
Comes complete, with large color assortment of real 
knitted myster 7 discs. Once attached, the mend is pere 
spiration-proof and will withstand repeated washings, 


16 SECOND DEMONSTRATION 
PAYS UP TO 50% |PROFIT! 
FULL OR SPARE TIME WORK 


Women, everywhere, hate to darn socks and hose. Show 
them how they can mend them, better, in seconds and, 
they will likely buy. NO-DARN can be demonstrated 
in only 16 seconds. Live-wire agents may make up 
to $2.00 an hour, in full or spare time, 


MYSTERY DISC SENT FREE 


Men and women agents, who 
want to make good monete 
should write for FREE 

DARN = we id disc and com- 
plete list of agents’ a 
Sent postage prepaid, without 
cost or obligation. Hurry. Be 
one of the first to cash in on 
} — A 7 nit, money 


219 W. Chicago Ave., 

















Dept. 112, 
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DEFENSE 


The first U. S. merchant ship to be 
armed was a 5,000-ton Maritime Com- 
mission freighter, at Hoboken, N. J. 
. . . © Another 20,000 men compris- 
ing eight infantry and six artillery 
regiments were inducted into the U. S. 
Army in the Philippines . . @ On 
Dec. 19, six months ahead of schedule, 
the Naval Academy will graduate 564 
members of the first class under its 
new three-year “crisis” course . ; 
e Army’s statement that “up to the 
present” none of the Ferry Command 
pilots, who have flown 3,000,000 miles, 
have crossed the Atlantic was taken 
to mean that Army pilots will soon be 
delivering planes direct to Britain and 
other fighting fronts . . © Because 
of a 15 per cent decrease in enlistments 
since the Reuben James and Kearny 
incidents, the Navy may have to fill 
its quota by drafting men. . . @ The 
first medium tank with a cast steel, 
instead of a riveted hull, came off 
American Locomotive Co.’s assembly 
line . . . @ Forecasting the biggest 
Yuletide transportation rush in dec- 
ades, the Army has announced that be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 soldiers will 


get Christmas furloughs. 


* * * 


AMERICAS 


Argentina and Brazil took first steps 
toward a customs union when Foreign 
Ministers de Ruiz-Guinazu and Aranha 
signed a treaty permitting free entry 
of goods produced by new industries 
of each country . @ Addressing 
1,000 workers, President Fulgencio 
Batista of Cuba predicted that America 
would be at war by spring, and de- 
clared, “Cuba will be the first nation 
to enter the war on her side” . ; 
@ Upon the death of President Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda of Chile, President 
Roosevelt personally offered Chile our 
apologies for what he called a“disgust- 


-jng lie” that appeared in Time Maga- 


zine. Before President Aguirre’s re- 
cent temporary retirement for reason 
of ill health, Time said, “he spent 
more and more time with the red wine 
he cultivates.” The President labeled 
this article “a notable contribution to 
Nazi propaganda against the United 
States” . . . @ Panama’s government 
seized nine persons who, it declared, 
were plotting to install Third Vice 
President Anibal Rios as President. 


* * * 


FOREIGN 


After Marshal Petain had ousted 
Gen. Maxime Weygand as proconsul 
in French North Africa, reportedly be- 
cause he opposed full “collaboration” 
with Hitler, a rumored meeting be- 
tween Petain and Marshal Goering 
and another “high official” was delay- 
ed. It had been indicated that at the 
meeting Petain and Hitler would sign 
a peace treaty, among its terms Ger- 
man use of French North Africa and 





Tait in The Glasgow Evening Citizen 


A New Outline Map of France 


the French Navy . . ® China will 
receive 20 American locomotives 
under Lease-Lend for its Yunnan- 
Burma railway, now a-building . . 

@ Gen. Robert Odic, one of Gen. Wey- 
gand’s former North Africa staff offi- 
cers, sent here on a mission, has de- 
clared his allegiance to Free France 
. . . © One of the most violent earth- 
quakes ever recorded shook the ocean 
floor near the Azores. Effects were 
felt in Portugal and Spain ...@# A 
purge of the Falange, Spain’s fascist 
government party, has been ordered. 
A prelude to a German drive through 
Spain? . . . @ The Serbian guerrilla 
army which holds large parts of Ser- 
bia reports that in revenge for in- 
ability to defeat it, Germany plans a 
wholesale destruction of Belgrade. 


. * * 


NATIONAL 


“Unconstitutional,” says the Su- 
preme Court, striking down Califor- 
nia’s “anti-Oakie” law which makes 
it a misdemeanor to help an indigent 
from another state to enter California. 
Justice Jackson criticized the “nar- 
row” ruling because it was based on 
Congress’s power over interstate com- 
merce, and not on the 14th Amend- 
ment which. says “no state shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 





Aiding the Fight on Tuberculosis 


PATHFINDER 


of citizens of the United States” , . 
e In a financial double play, the U. s 
has agreed to pay for British imp. 
from Iceland, mostly fish and fish . 



























































Iceland will use the estimated 2), in 
000,000 annually to buy Ameri, BB ™ 
goods . . . © Thomas Murray Wils,), wer 


of Memphis, Tenn., our first com) 
sioner to India, has presented his . 
dentials at New Delhi. . . @ Ty 
tried before hung juries on conspir> 
charges involving bribery, Judge | 
Warren Davis of the Circuit Cour; »; 
Appeals, whose impeachment Atto: 
General Biddle requested, has resig: 
Under the judicial retirement law | 
will continue to receive his $12.())\ 
salary ... . @ Official sales of milli 
of Christmas Seals began Dec. 1. T})'s 
year’s seal (see cut), the 35th annua! 
one to aid the fight on tuberculos:s. 
which still is the greatest killer of 
people between 15 and 45, was desi 
ed for the National Tuberculosis 
sociation by Steven Dohanas, mur: 
and illustrator. 


7 . 


PEOPLE 
With Roger Peckinpaugh prom: 

to vice president, 24-year-old sh: 

stop Lou Boudreau has been na: 

manager of the Cleveland Indians. | 

is big league baseball’s youngest ma 

ager... ® New Jersey police trapped 
John Stromick, unemployed labore 
and alleged author of two. ransoi 
notes demanding $50,000 from Doris 
Duke Cromwell, “world’s richest gir!,” 
for the return of two paintings and a 
print stolen from Duke Farms, her 
New Jersey estate. The art was re- 
covered, Mrs. Cromwell is at her 
home in Honolulu ...¢ Mrs. Dwigh! 
Morrow, Charles A, Lindbergh’s moth- 
er-in-law, said we “must respect th: 
sincerity” _of isolationist leaders, but 
declared in a broadcast address that 
we should, “if necessary, enter an al! 
out war to prevent a German victory.” 


. * * 


STATES & CITIES 


Colorado ranchers near Fort Col- 
lins were worried by depredations o! 
six buffalo loosed when Frank Miller 
lost his Trail End Ranch through fore- 
closure. Buffalo are protected by law 

- © Hordes of rabbits, driven out of 
an Idaho Wood River Grazing Distric! 
by forest fires, are depredating near- 
by irrigated farmlands ...°@ Testify- 
ing before a Cook County grand jury, 
Edward J. Kelly, for eight yea! 
mayor of Chicago, said he was “amaz 
ed” at revelations of gambling opera 
tions in the city ... © Ralph Martone, 
clerk of New Jersey’s Fifth Judicia! 
District Court, set a precedent by call- 
ing Negro women for jury duty. 


7 * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


Marshall Field’s new Chicago mor- 
ning newspaper, to’ compete with th: 
Chicago Tribune, has been named th« 
Chicago Sun. For several weeks th« 
staff has been printing “practice” is 
sues . . . @ The building industry in 
1942 will reach a volume only 75 per 
cent of 1941’s $11,000,000,000 total, the 
Supply Priority and Allocations Board 
estimates. 
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NEW Business Encyclopedia 


Supplies just the information you want, the instant you need it. No searching 
. all kinds of places when you have this practical volume in your office and 


a is dangerous not to know some points of law. Thousands of cases might 


ited where ignorance has caused untold suffering, loss of time and money 
sses relating to marriage, personal relations, frauds, and bankruptcy. Men 


he 
> 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL THIS COUPON 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street,N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me (in a plain container) THE BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


_[ will pay postman $1.95 plus few cents postage on delivery. If I am not 
satisfied in every way after reading and using it for 5 days, I may return it 
te you and get my $1.95 back. 


and women lose money; they get into the deepest trouble; pay expensive lawyer's 
fees; are worried and harassed mentally; are defrauded and legally robbed; all 
because they do not know simple points of law, in order to protect themselves. 

This book covers many points of law relating to business and human re- 
lations. No mystifying terms, no technical language. Every statement clear 
and so fascinating that you will read it for pleasure as well as knowledge. 


NEW— 
AUTHENTIC— 
PRACTICAL 


Just Published! 


A treasure-house of vi- 
tal information which 
QUICKLY and ACCU- 
RATELY answers every 
conceivable ques tion 
that could arise in busi- 
ness, law and home. 
Illustrations, legal sam- 
ples, charts, tables, etc. 


Over 500 Pages 


BOUND IN 
BEAUTIFUL 
RED FABRIKOID 


MARBLED 
EDGES 


GOLD 
STAMPING 


STRONG 
CONSTRUCTION 


Actual Size 
Doubly Indexed 


Invaluable for 
Office or Home 


procedure, 
accounting, law, build- 
ing construction, mar- 
riage, automobiles, etc. 
—everything the aver- 
age man should know 
right at his finger-tips. 
Indeed, it is an attor- 
ney in book form which 
saves you many a dollar. 


$1.95 


Postpaid in U. S. 


Business 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


TOWN OR CITY.. 


| Check here if enclosing $1.95 with Coupon, in which case we pay all 
ie postage charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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FARM 


Farm Meetings 


Farmers are willing to submit to 
control of prices of the commodities 
they produce “so long as the parity 
position of the farmer is protected.” 
Such was the declaration, at Jackson, 
Miss., of Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Mr. O’Neal and the Federation 
had previously insisted before Con- 
gress that wages, with commodity 
prices, must be controlled to prevent 
inflation, and members of the farm 
bloc were rebuked for offering farm- 
ers more than they asked for. , 

Agriculture is ready for the present 
emergency “as no other group is 
ready,” declared O’Neal. A program 
of cooperation with the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy was also adopted 
by the National Grange, in convention 
at Worcester, Mass. The Grange asked 
the Government to “take all necessary 
means” to supply goods and ammuni- 
tion to the nations resisting aggression, 
and to prohibit strikes in national de- 
fense. Though opposing arbitrary 
price fixing “unless use of economic 
devices fails to check inflation,” the 
Grange asked that all groups be treat- 
ed alike, and control be retained by 
Congress, 

The National Farmers’ Union, hold- 
ing its 37th annual convention at To- 
peka, Kans., objected to ceilings on 
farm prices, but asked that floors on 
minimums be established. They also 
asked for reduced taxes in the low- 
income groups, and old-age pensions 
for all, including farmers. At Wash- 
ington, Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard announced the formation of a new 
nation-wide organization of farmers 
to map and operate an agricultural 
program for the post-war period. 
Wickard holds that the country need 
never go through another major eco- 
nomic depression. 





Farm Gardens 

Said Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard: “I hope there will be no move 
to plow up the parks and the lawns to 
grow vegetables as in the World War.” 

The comment was made in connec- 
tion with the report of his Depart- 
ment’s garden committee after a study 
of the whole gardening situation for 
1942. The committee held there was 
nothing to warrant a campaign for 
city home vegetable gardens. Consid- 
ering seed supplies, garden supplies, 
fertilizers and spray materials, it was 
said better use of them could be made 
on farms, and by small towns and sub- 
urban gardeners, who usually have 
better soil and more skill. It was 
pointed out that in 1941 extensive 
Government purchases were needed to 
keep up the prices, and that in spite 
of $14,434,000 spent for vegetables by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration, 
some vegetables were left in the fields 
because prices were not high enough. 
































































International 
O’Neal Says Agriculture is Ready 





The goal for 1942 calls for an increase 
of 90,000 acres in commercial vege- 
table production, and for 1,300,000 
more farm gardens. The city garden- 
ers, however, were not overlooked. 
They were advised to improve the 
ornamental and landscape plantings 
around their homes. 
a 


Briefs 


q Farmers have been urged to re- 
pair their farm machinery now rather 
than to wait until next spring—be- 
cause of labor shortage and increased 
use of machinery expected then. 


q@ Total average consumption of 
meat and lard per capita in the United 
States was found to be 11.4 per cent 
higher in July, 1941, than in July, 1940. 


q The Agricultural Department an- 
nounced that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will sell for export lim- 
ited quantities of wheat, or flour made 
from the wheat, in its pooled stocks at 
prices below the domestic market. 


Random Statistics 


OME butchering has increased. 

The 1940 census shows that 15 
million .head of livestock were 
butchered at home, against 12 mil- 
lion in 1930. Growth of local re- 
frigerator locker plants accounts 
for much of the increase... . 
@ Pheasants were first introduced 
into America in 1790 by Richard 
Bache, son-in-law of Benjamin 
Franklin e@ Twenty-five de- 


stroyers a year could be made from 
the steel used in women’s corsets, 
on the basis of 1,000 tons of steel 
per destroyer, the American Iron & 


Steel Institute says e@ No 
wonder American girls are good 
looking. This country has 83,071 
beauty parlors, which take in 
receipts of $231,670,000 a year... 
@ During the past fiscal year, the 
War Department acquired 7,647,551 
acres of land for use in the national 
defense program. 


BUSINESS 


Insurance Costs 


The announcement of higher pre: 
um rates on life insurance policies 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance (: 
pany—one of the biggest in the bu 
ness that- has an income of nea: 
$5,500,000,000—startled the financ 
world. Other companies were expe: 
ed to follow suit soon, for the caus: 
the gradually decreasing yield of “s: 
investments,” such as bonds, prefer: 
stocks and real estate mortgages. 

Thirty or 40 years ago the insura: 
companies could buy good bonds yi 
ing from four to five per cent, ; 
since insurance was generally cal 
lated on a 3% per cent basis, t! 
accumulated substantial reserves. N: 
the highest yield on any Governm: 
bond is 2.33 per cent. Many yield | 
than one per cent. It is a case of di 
mand and supply. Demand for “sa! 
securities” is much larger than i 
available supply, hence the low: 
yield and the resulting higher cost 
insurance. The Government, a gr: 
borrower, is, of course, interested j 
keeping the interest rates low. 


Stock Market 


There is a striking contrast betwe: 
the action of American stock market: 
in the present emergency and what 
they did during the First World Wa: 
Then “war babies,’ like Bethlehem 
Steel, rose as much as 100 points a day 
At that time, men with a little mone, 
to invest stood around the tickers 
Now they are not interested. Emi! 
Schram, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, recently testified that 
the share volume for the first nin 
months of 1941 on his exchange was 
only 46 per cent of the volume for 
the first nine months of 1935. And i! 
was only 69 per cent of the share vo! 
ume for the first nine months of 1940. 

The Exchange—evidently to attrac! 
investors—compiled a list of 269 com 
mon stocks which have paid dividends 
for the last 10 years, and which in 
mid-November yielded an average o! 
6.9 per cent. But some old and re 
liable stocks with greatly increased 
business and profits have recently re- 
duced dividends because of the new 
taxes. Common stocks used to be con 
sidered a good hedge against inflation. 
But now, financiers say, the rising 
trend of taxes on corporation profits 
prevents a corresponding increase in 
the form of dividends. 

“ao — 
Briefs 


q The national monthly income for 
the United States exceeded 10 billion 
dollars for the first time in history in 
September—$10,258,000,000. 


q Christmas cards for this year 
notably reflect the patriotic motif. 
Many of them showing the flag in vari- 
ous settings have proved popular. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Bishop of Alaska 


Many people daydream of winter- 
ing in Florida or California but the 
nt. Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, Epis- 
copal bishop of Alaska, winters in 
Seattle, Wash. 

Bishop Rowe, who observed his 
eighty-fifth birthday November 20, is 
the oldest bishop in active service in 
the Episcopal church. He was more 
than 70 when he decided that snow- 
shoes and dog sleds were too slow and 
utilized an airplane for his missionary 
visits, 

he bishop is a veteran of the gold 
rush and mushing days and has just 
concluded his 46th season in the far 
north. One of his 
first sermons to 
the  sourdoughs 
was preached in a 
beer saloon and 
Tex Rickard, who 
then ran a saloon 
and gambling 
house, helped him 
raise the money 
for a hospital at 
Circle City, the 
first in the interi- 
or of Alaska. 

Jack London 
learned how to 
handle dog teams 
under the tutelage 
of the bishop, and 
Rex Beach, with 
whom he bunked, 
put him into a 
book. 

Four times the 
veteran bishop 
turned down of- 
fers of dioceses in 
the United States, 
preferring to re- 
main with his 
6,000 communi- 
cants in the 586,- 
(00 square miles under his jurisdiction. 

Alaskans, both Indian and white, 
regard the bishop as a staunch friend 
and the bishop, commenting on the 
men he found when he first took 
charge of the missions, says: “The ad- 
venturous American who opened up 
\laska may not have been chock full 
of morals but he was sincere and at 
bottom good and true as any man.” 


————_-»o—_—_——_ 


Church Improvement 


In the many letters PATHFINDER 
has received on “How to Improve 
the Churches,” were the following 
thought-provoking suggestions: 

Joseph Kemper, of -Utica, N. Y., 
speaks of our habit of thinking of 
religion only while in church, “Those 
who attend should leave the church 
with something to think about instead 
of dismissing religion for another 
week . . . Let the sermon be less on 
Points of theology or on politico- 


and disease. 


to temptation. 


spiritual food. 


and new life. 


Sermonette 


OUL nourishment is more than 

a knowledge of the truth. 
more than a love of the right. It 
is more than the will to do. 
ual food comes only with our de- 
sire and willingness to accept God’s 
love and follow His purpose for our 
individual lives . . 
spiritual hunger may be compared 
with physical hunger. 
larity can be found in that when 
physical hunger weakens a person, 
he is more susceptible to bacteria 
Likewise, the spirit- 
ually hungry person is more subject 
However, the fact 
that the soul of man and the grace 
of God cannot be measured by lab- 
oratory test places spiritual hunger 
on a different, higher plane . 
cannot give an exact definition for 
I only know that 
men receive it through faith. It 
brings peace to the soul, guidance 


Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady, an 
Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Oklahoma. 


economic subjects but of such sub- 
stance and human interest that the 
hearer will THINK of what he has 
heard. The most powerful sermon I 
ever heard was in one sentence: ‘Has 
anyone ever entered your life who is 
the worse for having met you?’ ” 

From Kendall D. Bass, of Rome, 
N. Y.,. comes this suggestion: “Let 
every member of the Christian Church 
sincerely seek to improve himself 
through a broad moral and religious 
understanding of life. One very prac- 
tical aid for stimulating and encourag- 
ing self-improvement is a Thought Ex- 
change, a forum where moral and re- 
ligious ideas can be examined by one’s 
neighbor. This practice clarifies re- 
ligious thinking 
and sensates relig- 
ious feelings.” 

Mrs. Charles H. 
Ford of Pontiac, 
Mich., recommends 
that ministers 
think less in terms 
of things, such as 
a pack of cards, 
and more in terms 
of the users of 
things. She be- 
lieves church 
would be more 
attractive to lay- 
men if the life 
story of Christ 
were told, not in 
terms of what he 
did, but how, and 
? why he did what 
he did. 

Mrs. H. S. Wiley 
concurs with Mrs. 
Ford about pre- 
senting Christ as 
inspiration to 
persons seeking 
“the meat of the 
Word.” Mrs. Wil- 
ey says that most 
churchgoers know little about the Bi- 
ble because it has never been present- 
ed in its entirety by their clergymen. 
“Few would be so foolish as to pre- 
tend to know our great books by pick- 
ing out a few paragraphs, hit and miss, 
from several of them, and spending a 
few minutes each Sunday on these 
fragments,” she says. So it is with the 
Bible.. She attributes the rise of Bible 
classes to the need of the people 
who did not receive the Biblical teach- 
ings they sought in the churches. 

nee ce 


Briefs 


q Plans have been completed by 
the nation’s devout for the first annual 
Bible Week, opening Dec. 8. 


@ The Vatican in Rome has an- 
nounced that Pope Pius will make an 
international broadcast Christmas 
Eve, urging statesmen to be “watchful 
of any opportunity to negotiate peace 
during 1942.” 
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Free Book On 
Many Ailments 


Here is good news. A new 122-page, 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles, Fistula 
and other related rectal and colon ail- 
ments—will be sent free for the asking. 
It may save you much suffering, as well 
as time and money. Write today—nam- 
ing ailments—to The McCleary Clinic, 
782 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

‘ia THOUGHTS = 
Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
Scare B.Q.Z. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C) 
SAN Josz, RNIA 


O RN PUTS YOU IN ROAD 
$19.50 cow BUSINESS 


We ship you motion picture projector, talkies, 
Guarantee you to make good. Show you how to 
line up circuit from the 5,000 theatreless towns, 
Make up to $50.00 week. Write Southern Visual, 
Box. PM-7, Memphis, Tenn. 

TO RELIEVE HEAD 


NOSE MUST DRAIN [o.0s"nrsemes 


When head colds strike, help nose drain, clear , 

the way for freebreathing comfort withKON- .\\) 
DON’S Nasal Jelly. Quickly ects to open clog- 

ged passages soothe inflamed, irritated tissue, 

reduce swelling. Amazingly simple touse. At! 

all druggists. For FRE AMPLE write As 
KONDON’S, Dept. 8-10, 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Money saved is money made, and you can really 
save money by ordering your magazines through 
PATHFINDER’S specially priced offers NOW— 
before prices are advanced. After November 30, 
when these offers expire, will be too late. 


CLUB NO. 402 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 

Value $2.00—You Save $0.70 

CLUB NO. 406 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 Yr. s 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 

Value $2.25—You Save $0.85 * 

CLUB NO 410 
Silver Screen, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
Successful Farming, 1 Yr. a. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
American Poultry Journal, 1 Yr. a. 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 


CLUB NO. 414 
Science & Discovery, 1 Yr. 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 


CLUB NO. 419 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 
True Story, 1 Yr. 
Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
CLUB NO. 420 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
Official Detective Stories, 1 Yr. 
Breeder's Gazette, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
f= ==" MONEY SAVING ORDER BLANK seaeagy 
' 
§ PATHFINDER, 
g Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ .for your Money-Saving 
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MOVIE CAMERA 
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EFORE prices go up, PATHFINDER readers are offered 
an unusual opportunity of owning a genuine movie 
camera at the lowest price ever offered. Taking moving pic- 
tures of your family, friends, visitors, and scenes from your 
travels, picnics, family gatherings, etc. Not $115, not $50, not 
$25, but only $9.95 complete, delivered to you anywhere in the 
U. S. and possessions. Features never be fore possible at such 
a low price! A bargain offer in a class by itself. A genuine, 
high-quality True-View movie camera, made and guaranteed 
by UNIVEX, a name famous in camera manufacturing. 
Save money. Invest wisely now before prices go up. Take 
this sensational, low-priced Movie camera with you on vaca- 
tions, trips, visits, to the beaches, cities, matendaine. picnics 
and public gE atherings. Record the growth of your family and 
friends for a lifetime. What a thrill you will get from 
taking and showing your very OWN movies. 

Through a special introductory offer we are able to offer 
this high-grade camera for a limited time, while the supply 
lasts, to PATHFINDER readers exclusively. The camera uses 
economical 8mm rolls of film costing only 95c as against $3, 
$4, $5 in larger cameras. The pictures you take and show are 
as clear and large, when projected on the screen, as most 
high-priced $100-$25 movies. 

Take our word for it that this is a real bargain. Note the 

features listed. Send no money. We'll gladly send it on ap- 
proval—you pay postman on delivery plus carrying charges, 
or, if you wish to save more, send $9.95 with order and we 
will pay all charges. Send a camera to the boy at camp. Give 
one to the students going to college. Get one for yourself, 
NOW. It’s a real investment, You'll get most for your money. 
We have a good stock on hand, enough to fill PATHFINDER 
readers’ needs, but you must hurry. 
FREE, for early orders: With orders received early we will 
include 2 FREE rolls of film so that you can begin taking pic- 
tures as soon as you get your camera. Order now—use the 
handy coupon below. Free instruction book included, too. 
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Look At These Features 


New, faster f. 5.6 lens for clear action pictures. 

8mm. film in 30-foot lengths—fits any standard 8mm. 
projector. 

New optical view finder centers objects perfectly. 

Quiet-running, powerful spring moter. 

Quick-loading and unloading mechanism. 

New-type, self-locking film spindle prevents jamming. 

New antique bronze finish. 

Makes clear, sharp theatre-quality genuine movies at 
less than snapshots. 

Fully guaranteed by Univex. 


PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 
307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

I accept your Specia] Offer to PATHFINDER readers before prices go up. 
Please send me a genuine guaranteed True-View Univex Movie Camera and 
2 rolls of film Free I will pay postman $9.95 plus postage, on delivery 
If I am not satisfied in every way after using it for 7 days, I may return it 
to you and get my $9.95 back This also entitles me to 90-day option on 
projector and films at present low prices. 


i Manes: cvastescschvececseneeces 


Check here if enclosing $9.95 with coupon, in whieh ( case we will pay 
all postage charges, and send 2 rolls of film and_ Instruction 
Book Free. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. This also en- 
titles you to 90-day option on projector and films at present low prices. 
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ORIGIN OF DIVE BOMBING 


Invention Attributed to Veteran Leatherneck 


‘INCE the German armies blasted 

their way across Europe and Rus- 
sia behind deadly dive bombers, many 
stories have been circulated on the 
origin of this modern military air tac- 
tic. But in this country the invention 
of dive bombing is generally attribut- 
ed to the U. S. Marine Corps flyers, and 
specifically to Major L. H. M. Sander- 
son, a veteran airman of the Leather- 
necks. However, Maj. Sanderson mod- 
estly says: “Dive bombing, like Topsy, 
just grew up.” 

But according to the Marine Corps, 
the story persists, and the tale is told 
in connection with the visit of Mar- 
shal Ernst Udet, a leading creator 
of the Nazi Luftwaffe who was 
killed in an accident recently, to the 
creat air meet at Chicago in 1930. 
There the famed German World War 
ice Was an interested spectator. He 
observed the Marine Corps planes go- 
ing through their maneuvers, diving 
like falcons toward the target as 
bombs were released. He watched 
them streak downward in screaming 
power dives, the kind of tactics used 
during the Nicaraguan campaign. He 
held serious counsel with Major San- 
derson and other pilots, discussing im- 
portant factors relative to aerial bom- 
bardment. 

\pparently Marshal Udet was con- 
vinced, for shortly thereafter reports 
filtered back that the Nazi air force 
was developing a surprise, a new 
bombing technique. Today we know 
that those who talked of such possibil- 
ities in Chicago more than a decade 
«go had not exaggerated the destruc- 
live efficiency of dive bombing. 

Although Major Sanderson disclaims 
credit for having invented dive bomb- 
ing, saying it was merely a logical de- 
velopment, Marine Corps records 
show that back in the days of the 





Maj. Sanderson Disclaims the Credit 


Nicaraguan campaign, Marine Corps 
war planes were equipped with bomb 
racks, but bomb sights were still in- 
ventors’ dreams. To be effective, in 
even the slightest degree, the planes 
were forced to fly at low altitudes. 
This brought them within range of the 
bandits’ weapons, and few ships re- 
turned to their bases without innumer- 
able bullet holes. A few were even 
shot down. 

The pilots met frequently and dis- 
cussed their problems. “We had al- 
ways flown level, or parallel with the 
earth, of course,” Major Sanderson 
once explained. “Then suddenly the 
solution came to us. Frankly, I don’t 
remember whether I thought of it first, 
or if it was the simultaneous concep- 
tion in several minds. But it was 
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Two of the Navy’s Newest and Deadliest Dive Bombers over Miami 
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very simple. All one had to do was 
point the plane where he wanted the 
bomb to strike, and release the bomb. 
We generally hit pretty close to our 
targets after that.” 

The efficacy of this technique (the 
term “dive bombing” hadn’t been 
coined yet) was manifest in the relief 
of the beleaguered Marine garrison at 
Ocotal, Nicaragua. Completely sur- 
rounded, cut off, with communications 
destroyed, a handful of Marines were 
fighting for their lives against some 
100 bandits. Hope was long gone and 
the Marines had settled down to sell 
their lives at the highest price. Sud- 
denly three planes, wailing like ban- 
shees, dived out of the clouds, their 
machine guns spurting leaden flame. 
Then the bombs rained down, and 
most of them hit the spot at which the 
planes’ noses were directed. The siege 
of Ocotal was lifted, and dive bombing 
in formation was born. 

Even if he were able to deprive him- 
self of the credit of inventing dive 
bombing, Major Sanderson has accom- 
plished many other feats in the annals 
of aviation during his 23 years’ sery- 
ice. He has been awarded medals and 
citations, both for valor and for ex- 
cellence in flying. His duties with the 
Marines have carried him to Haiti, Ni- 
caragua, Puerto Rico and to most of 
the Marine Corps’ aviation bases in the 
United States. 

Major Sanderson has competed in 
several Pulitzer and other air meets, 
In 1921 he won second place in the 
Army Machine Gun and Bombing com- 
petition. Two years later he was 
awarded a trophy for finishing third 
in the Pulitzer Races at St. Louis. In 
1927 he was decorated with the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, and was com- 
mended by the Major General Com- 
mandant, U. S. Marine Corps, for 
bombing efficiency. 

The Major was born in July, 1895, at 
Shelton, Wash. He was appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve Flying Corps in January, 
1919. In September of the same year 
he was appointed a second lieutenant 
of the Marine Corps. Designated a 
naval aviator, he was detailed for 
duty that involved the actual flying of 
dirigibles and balloons as well as 
heavier-than-air craft. During the in- 
tervening years he was promoted 
through the successive grades, and 
was appointed major in 1938. At pres- 
sent Major Sanderson is performing 
duty as the executive officer, First 
Marine Aircraft Wing, Fleet Marine 
Force, at the Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va. 
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OFFICE BOY’S LAMENT 

Just as the office boy had decided 
to satisfy a lifelong ambition to own 
a fancy fur coat, the prices of furs 
were jacked up out of sight and new 
luxury taxes slapped on. He feels so 
eut up about it that he just had to 
burst into verse—thus: 





The polar bear again we note 
With jealousy intense, 

He’s born with a fur overcoat 
Which saves him much expense. 
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Waste Not 


ASTE not, want not. That home- 

ly and wise old counsel applies 
to Uncle Sam just as directly as to any 
housekeeper. And it is part of the 
duty of every citizen, now paying 
heavy taxes, to insist that the public 
money be not wasted. All unneces- 
sary public spending adds to the tax- 
payer’s burden, weakens our financial 
structure and makes more difficult and 
uncertain our postwar recovery. 

There is now a joint Congressional 
committee, headed by the dynamic 
Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, de- 
voted to the task of eliminating from 
one to two billion dollars of non- 
essential spending by Congress and by 
the Administration. The accomplish- 
ments of that committee will mean 
much to a nation now burdened with 
a debt of $55,000,000,000. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau told the committee that a billion 
or more could be saved by trimming 
appropriations for agriculture, the 
CCC, the NYA, public roads, rivers and 
harbors and for reclamation projects. 
The National Economy League sub- 
mitted figures to show that $1,783,000,- 
000 could and should be saved along 
those lines. 

Coming to the defense program, 
Representative Reed of New York 
charged that the results of spending 
more than $15,000,000,000 on defense 
indicate another “boondoggling” spree. 
Senator Alva Adams of Colorado, 
chairman of a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee, declared the military 
production program was conducted 
with “incalculable waste.” He fails to 
see the need of the President’s recent 
request for an additional $7,000,000,000 
of defense funds. The evidence indi- 
cates, said the Senator, that the $58,- 
590,000,000 already authorized for de- 
fense, together, with the $13,000,000,- 
000 provided in the Lease-Lend ac- 
count, would keep all industries in the 
country busy until the end of 1943. He 
promised a close scrutiny of the new 
request, if it is approved by the House, 
which must pass on it first. 

In the meantime those blocs in Con- 
gress devoted to getting as much as 
they can for their special interests 
seem totally unaffected by the emer- 
gency. A public roads bill authorizing 
$220,000,000 was signed by the Presi- 
dent with a rebuke for its “pork bar- 
rel” features. And the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee has recom- 
mended a rivers and harbors authori- 
zation of a billion dollars, including 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, the 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


It’s Not Easy to Take Candy from a Baby 


Florida ship canal and various other 
items long in controversy. There is 
here no thought of economy, or of re- 
ducing non-military expenditures. 
Some economists think the cost of ad- 
ministering the defense program, $1 
for every $6 spent, could be cut. 

The Byrd committee in its open war 
on non-essential spending looks like 
little David facing Goliath. It needs 
to be supported by public sentiment, 
public indignation, public anger even 
—for the public will be a heavy loser 
if that big brainless giant Waste is 
not checked. 


q 
A Part of England 


I N BUILDING certain sections of the 
East River Drive in New York the 
engineers used for fill a mass of old 
brick and rubble which had been 
brought from England as ballast by 
ships carrying American supplies. It 
was learned that the matter was the 
wreckage of English buildings made 
by German bombs. 
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Thus under a new American drive- 
way there is a part of old England, a 
glorious part, which chose destruc- 
tion rather than surrender. Many of 
those bricks, perhaps, were molded 
centuries ago; they may have formed 
the walls of public buildings, loved 
and venerated by generation afte: 
generation. Those bricks are history: 
they are saturated with human asso- 
ciations. Their final chapter was 
tragedy. As “rubble” they have re 
turned to Mother Earth in a happie: 
land. They again form, through the 
play of circumstances, the foundation 
of a new and lasting structure. 

Those English bricks have never 
been taken by an enemy. They neve: 
will be. 








BY THE WAY— 





No American was surprised at the 
performance of our tanks in Africa. 
After all, they were turned out by the 
same manufacturers whose cars go un 
scathed through Sunday traffic jams. 


—_{]}— 


We think it a fine compliment to the 
Chinese that Japan apparently would 
rather take on the rest of the world 
than try to finish the job of licking 
them. 


—_{}— 


We wonder how many people went 
home from the picture “One Foot in 
Heaven” thinking that the other fel- 
low ought to raise his contribution to 
the church. 


—{}— 


Usually when a man boasts that he 
“runs things at his home” he means 
the washing machine, vacuum cleaner 
and perhaps the cream separator. 


—_{}— 


“American statesmen talk of defend- 
ing freedom and democracy agains! 
the Axis powers,” says Japanese Ad- 
miral Suetsugu. “Let me ask where 
such freedom and democracy exist in 
the Far East?” Well, certainly not in 
Japan, Admiral. 

an 

The Federal Reserve Board says it 
will not tighten its credit restrictions 
before Christmas. Shoppers can stil! 
buy certain gifts at 10 or 20 per cent 
down, with 18 months to pay the bal- 
ance. That reminds us, who ever said 
Christmas comes but once a year? 


rm 


——] — 


Letters from soldiers in Iceland 
must pass three different sets of cen 
sors. Any romance surviving that 
blight should have no trouble lasting 
a lifetime. 

—_{_]}-— 

The in-again-out-again coal miners 
were out on their last strike just long 
enough to miss the Thanksgiving tur- 
key pay. Let’s hope John Lewis won't 
begrudge them their Christmas goose. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Why are potatoes called Irish potatoes? 


e The ordinary white potato is 
called the Irish potato because it is 
the favorite food of Ireland. Intro- 
duced into that country by Raleigh 
in 1610, the potato became the national 
food of the Irish within 20 years. Its 
sudden popularity there has been as- 
cribed largely to the fact that it was 
one edible which could not easily be 
either destroyed or carried away by 
the marauding armies of that period. 
One person could cultivate enough to 
feed 40, and the tubers were simply 
left in the ground until needed as food. 
\ frost which penetrated deep enough 
io spoil the country’s unstored and 
never-harvested potato crop, caused 
the great Irish famine of 1739. 


. * 7 


Who was the original Robinson Crusoe? 


e In 1704 a Scotch sailor, Alexander 
Selkirk, was put ashore on the island 
of Juan Fernandez, off the coast of 
Chile, where he lived four years and 
four months. The story of Selkirk’s 
adventures suggested the idea of “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” to the English writer, 
Daniel Defoe; thus Selkirk may be 
said to have been the original Robin- 
son Crusoe. While living on Juan 
Fernandez, however, Selkirk did not 
undergo the hardships of his storied 
character, as this island is one of the 
most fertile off the coast of South 
America. 


Both the Allies and the Axis powers in 
the present World War say they are pre- 
paring for along war. What is a long war? 


e According to the participants, 
they regard a long war as spanning a 
decade or more. If this war lasts 10 
years, it will be the longest war in 
the past three centuries. The Thirty 
Year’s war lasted from 1618 to 1648. 
Several Greek and Roman wars ex- 


Word Origins 


War: Where did this ancient 
word originate? On the continent 
of Europe, of course. The Middle 
English and Anglo-Saxon word 
werre is from Old North French 
werre and Old High German werra, 
meaning scandal, quarrel, sedition. 
It is akin to many words in many 
languages: to Old High German 


werran, to confound, mix; to Dutch 


warren and German wirren and 
veruirren, to embroil, disturb; to 
Latin verrere, to sweep, drag away; 
to Greek errhein, to come to harm, 
perish, and disappear, and possibly 
to the English word worse. It has 
had approximately the same mean- 
ing in these tongues throughout 
the centuries, to strive, contend 
against, as a verb; a contest carried 
on by force of arms between two or 
more nations, as a noun. 





tended well over 20 years, and the 
Hundred Years War, between France 
and England, lasted from 1337 to 1453. 
Wars in which America has engaged 
since it became a nation have lasted, 
on an average, less than four years, 
although the Revolution officially last- 
ed eight years. 


What is homogenized milk? 


@ Milk is homogenized by putting it 
through a machine under terrific pres- 
sure which breaks up the fat particles 
in the raw milk. The cream is dis- 
tributed uniformly through the milk, 
rather than rising to the top, as in 
non-homogenized milk. This method 
of treating milk makes the curd smal- 
ler and softer, and is thought by many 
dairy specialists to make milk more 
digestible. 


. . . 


What is the maximum seating capacity 
of Madison Square Garden in New York 
City? 

e The Garden’s seating capacity de- 
pends om the type of performance be- 
ing given on the floor. If it is a prize 
fight or a political rally, seats can be 
placed for 21,500 persons. Because of 
added space needed for an event such 
as a horse show, however, seating ca- 
pacity is cut down to 14,750. Rental 
remains the same, regardless of per- 
formance: $3,500 for week days, $5,000 
for Saturdays, 


What is the ratio of snow to rain meas- 
ured in inches of fall, the customary Weath- 
er Bureau manner of listing? 


® Roughly, ten to one; that is, it 
takes about ten inches of snow to 
equal the water content of one inch 
of rainfall. 


. . o 


What state has the greatest, what state 
the least road mileage? 


@ North Carolina has 58,605 miles 
of highway, according to the latest fig- 
ures of the Federal Works Agency. 
No other state mileage is comparable 
to that of the Tar Heel State, but Vir- 
ginia is next with 45,614 miles of high- 
way, while Rhode Island has only 
1,110 miles. Iowa has 9,476 miles of 
highway. 


Which one of the supreme court justices 
administered the oath of office to nine 
presidents? 


e Chief Justice Roger Brooke 
Taney, famous for handing down the 
decision in the Dred Scott case, admin- 
istered the Presidential oath to Martin 
Van Buren, William Henry Harrison, 
John Tyler, James K. Polk, Zachary 
Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin 
Pierce, James Buchanan, and Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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BONUS BOOK 


IF YOU BUY ONE OF 
THESE 


BEST SELLERS 


Here’s your chance to get a fine new 
book (not fiction) FREE—a book that 
has sold at $2.00 and more—if you 
order one of the BEST SELLERS list- 
ed below. 


BUT—YOU MUST ACT TODAY! 
MAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THIS LIST 


BERLIN DIARY. 
1 By William L. Shirer, noted foreign 
correspondent. Not war propaganda, 


Helps you understand from his mat- 
ter-of-fact recital of day-to-day hap- 


pening’s in Europe, the whole course 3 00 
. 


and meaning of the war of today 
INSIDE LATIN AMERICA. 
) By John Gunther. Rounds up the hise 
ad tory and brings vividly before you 
the importance of 21 Latin American 


$3.50 


‘ SARATOGA TRUNK. 
By Edna Ferber. One of the best of 


our late popular novels, by the au- 
thor of “Cimarron” and “Show Boat.” 
rhe scene is laid in the colorful, 


countries. Well and intelli 
gently written. 498 Pages. 


van'’s operettas. 
000 copies sold, 


fast-moving environment of 
Most recent biographical work by the 
famous author of “The Raven” and 
— GILBERT & SULLIVAN. 
) Contains the words and music of 
’ 
By Frederick J. Haskin. The complete 
story of our Federal Government, Its 


Sara- 2 5 
toga Springs, New York, 352 Pages. . 
Andrew Jackson. The nation’s best 
102 of the best of Gilbert & Sulli- 
Over 75, 
G growth, evolution, develop- 3 00 
ment, Told by an authority. . 


ALFRED I. DuPONT. 
Family Rebel. By Marquis James. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Chocolate Yule Cookies 


It will soon be Christmas again. Al- 
ready closets and bureau drawers are 
bulging with mysteries. Taste-tickling 
odors are wafting through the house 
from the kitchen. The pre-holiday 
baking season is on. So here is a sug- 
gestion—one which you perhaps have 
not thought of: Chocolate Yule Cook- 
ies. 

e Ingredients: Two and a fourth 
cups sifted flour, three-fourths cup su- 
gar, one-half cup shortening, one-half 
package granular yeast, one-fourth 
cup lukewarm water, one egg, one- 
fourth teaspoon sugar, one teaspoon 
vanilla, one square unsweetened choc- 
olate, one-third teaspoon baking soda, 
and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 

e Directions: Pour the yeast into 
lukewarm water, add one-fourth tea- 
spoon sugar, stir and let stand five 
minutes to soften. Thicken yeast with 
one-third cup flour (sifted). Beat 
smooth and let stand. Cream together 
the shortening, three-fourths cup su- 
gar and the salt until fluffy. Add the 
beaten egg, vanilla and melted choco- 
late. Mix well, then add the yeast 
mixture and blend thoroughly. Sift 








463—It’s in the two-piece 
mood .. . it’s smart any- 
where! See the beautiful 
long torso. Sizes 12 to 20 
and 30 to 40. Size 16, 234 
yards 54 inch fabric. 


460—Just for your junior 
to wear to school and par- 
ties . . . this pert sailor 
adaptation. Sizes 6 to 14. 
Size 12, 3 yards 35 inch 
fabric and *, yard contrast. 





soda with remaining flour and add to 
dough. Mix again thoroughly and roll 
out on floured board until about one- 
eighth of an inch thick. Cut with 
cookie cutter and let stand 10 min- 
utes. Then bake about 10 minutes in 
a moderate oven. Decorate with wal- 
nut halves or a hard frosting. 
—$—$—$———_ 2 


Can Labels 


Canned foods generally are now la- 
beled according to quality. This makes 
the home buyer’s marketing problem 
-asier, because cans without grade la- 
bels may hide either good or poor 
quality. Home economists say these 
labels should carry a concise state- 
ment of quality in such simple terms 
as “Grade A,” “Grade B,” or “Grade 
C,” as well as further descriptive in- 
formation pertaining to the form of 
the product—whether whole, slices, 
or pieces; the number of servings, and 
the sweetness of the sirup on fruit. 
The quality grade plus the descriptive 
material, they feel, gives the home- 
maker an opportunity to judge what 
the canned product is worth to her. 

To help homemakers who wish 
more information about grading of 


Styled for New Year Smartness 






4939—-Designed for slim and graceful appearance—this afternoon 
Sizes 36 to 50. 


dress with the new waist treatment. 
yards 39 inch* fabric. 


4916—So appealing to matronly figures because it gives the favorite 
two-piece effect. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 334 yards 35 or 39 inch fabric. 


9880—Wear it at home . 
the material you choose. It’s casual and smart. 
30 to 40. Size 16, 4 yards 35 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each, 


17th Street, New York, N. ¥ 





. wear it to business, depending on 
Sizes 12 to 20 and 


The Winter Fashion 
Book is 15 cents—and only 10 cents when ordered with a pat- 
tern. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 


PATHFINDER 


canned food and grade labels, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U. S 
Department of Agriculture has pub 
lished a new bulletin, “The ABC o/ 
Canned Fruit and Vegetable Labe! 
ing.” Those interested in this bulleti: 
may obtain it by writing to that de 
partment at Washington. 


Washing Blankets 


Because the defense program ri 
quires so much wool, it is going to by 
harder to buy woolen blankets fro: 
now on. So take the best of care o 
those blankets and other woolens yo 
have now. One of the best ways | 
prolong the life of your fine all-wovo 
blankets is to protect them while in 
use. This can be done by using larg 
sheets that may be turned back at th 
top, or by using blanket covers. 

Another very important way to pro 
long the life of blankets is to be espe: 
ially careful when washing then 
Careless disregard of water tempera 
ture may turn your full-size blanket 
into one of crib size. Have the water 
temperature around 100 degrees and 
wash only one blanket at a time, Let 
the washer run only five minutes fo: 
washing and two or three minutes for 
rinsing. The rinsing usually requires 
two or three waters—all the same 
temperature. And, above all, do not 
wring. Press water out with hands 
against the side of the tub and hang 










4903—With this simple 
pattern you'll easil 
dress Sis pretty and 
practical. She'll like the 
full jumper-skirt! Sizes 
2 to 10. Size 6, view A 
jumper, 15, yards 35 
inch fabric and 3% yard 
contrast, blouse, *,4 
yard; view B, jumper 
1%4 yards 54 inch fabric 
and blouse, 7 yard. 





Sizes 36, 44% 
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on line. Be sure to pull all hems even 
and turn to dry underside. After the 


blanket is dry brush the nap with a 
soft brush and press only the bindings. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Applesauce that is quickly made 
has better flavor, texture, color and 
more nutritive value than that in 
which the cooking period is extended 
too long. 


q Steak an inch and a half thick 
takes about 25 minutes to broil. 


@ Day-old bread is best for flat 
sandwiches and fresh bread for rolled 
sandwiches. 





q Never fill muffin pans more than 
two-thirds full, allowing space for the 
batter to rise during baking. 








READERS WRITE 





Liquor Tax for Milk 

I think liquor might do a little good 
while it is doing so much harm to the 
\merican people if it were taxed high 
enough to foot the milk bill for one 
quart, grade A, milk for every school- 
child under 16 years of age. 

Mrs. T. D. Sanford 

Winona, W. Va. 


Paper Shortage 

In regard to the threatened paper short- 
age which PATHFINDER discussed re- 
cently, I suggest much paper could be 
aved if all publishers would not publish 
advertisements concerning “cigarettes and 
liquor.” They could show their patriot- 
ism in this way. 

Mrs. Lela Massey 

Hookstown, Pa. 





Excess Profits 

Capital, or at least those who have con- 
trol of capital, think it is a fine thing to 
put our boys in the Army and Navy re- 
gardless of the wishes of the boys; but a 
very loud wail is heard when it is pro- 
posed to limit their profits to a decent 
percentage. Are the dollars of the money- 
bags of more value than the lives of our 
boys? I hgve two boys in the Army, and 
I rate their lives at more than all the 
wealth of all the moneybags combined. | 
am of the opinion that these selfish in- 
terests should forsake their worship of 
the money god at least until Hitler has 
been dehorned. 

G. W. Lane 

Powell, Wyo. 





Defense 

I take my stand with C. N. Sparks of 
Rociada, N. Mex., (PATHFINDER, Nov. 1). 
This is our country, and everyone should 
do his or her bit to help defend it with- 
out a squawk, or having to be made to do 
it. I have no patience with the man who 
has to be made to do what any good citi- 
zen should be glad to do; no patience 
with women who turn on the sob stuff 
for having to do without silk stockings. 

H. G. Jordan 

Cane Beds, Ariz. 


Bouquets 
I think we have a wonderful magazine 
that comes from “our nation’s capital” 
every week. I read it with great pleasure 
and admiration. 
Ola Watts 


Morganton, N. C. 








ARMY FOOD 


BOUT 750 tons of turkey—along 

with plenty of fancy trimmings— 
disappeared into the recesses some- 
where under the belts of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers on Thanksgiving. And tons 
more of the steaming bird on Army 
Christmas tables will provide succu- 
lent evidence to banish the old whim- 
sey about Army beans. The Army diet, 
in fact, is whetted on some 300 items 
including meats of all kinds, poultry, 
dairy products, fresh and canned fruits 
and vegetables, cereal, and many other 
nourishing victuals the average Amer- 
ican youth likes. 

The job of providing food for the 
Army is one of the principal responsi- 
bilities for the Quartermaster Corps, 
which purchases, stores, and issues all 
food, and conducts training schools 
for mess officers and sergeants, cooks 
and bakers, commissary men, food in- 
spectors, and purchasing officers. 

Major General Edmund B. Gregory, 
the Quartermaster General, recently 
asserted that soldiers are gaining an 
average of 10 pounds while in the mili- 
tary service, 

Home Economists who took Army 
food into the* laboratories reported 
that the American soldier is better fed 
than any other fighting man. A day’s 
meals provide between 3,500 and 5,000 
calories for each man. This is from 
1,500 to 3,000 more calories than a 
well-fed civilian adult usually receives. 

In order to guarantee that fruits 
and vegetables will arrive in good con- 
dition at the various camps and that 
the civilian food supply system will 
not be strained by large-scale Army 
purchases, 30 marketing centers have 
been set up in the United States by the 
Quartermaster Corps to unify the pur- 
chase of food and to contact the local 
food producers who want to benefit 
from the huge Army market. 

What foods do the boys prefer? Most 
of them like steak, baked ham, eggs, 
bacon, milk, doughnuts, apple pie— 








U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Gen. Gregory Feeds the Army 


—Needle Designs 
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and, baked beans. Soldiers from 
Louisiana demand chicory in their cof- 
fee while many of those from the 
Northern states drink their java black. 
Natives of Florida and New England 
eat lots of fish. Lads from Dixie en- 
joy corn-bread while most Yankees 
turn it down. Most of the simple, fill- 
ing desserts served at home are also 
found on Army tables. These include 
pie, cake, fruit cobbler, cookies, fresh 
or canned fruits, and rice, bread or 
banana pudding. 

The Quartermaster Corps says vege- 
tarians are not given special meals— 
but there are plenty of vegetables for 
the comparatively few who object to 
eating meat. 
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Needlework At Its Best 


7064—A delightful accessory in your dining room, 
this crocheted cloth in rich pineapple design. Turn 
out the simple squares in your spare moments. Nume- 
ber contafns full directions. 


2931—Take your choice—‘Mr. and Mrs.” or “His 
and Hers.” They'll make a hit with every modern 
housekeeper. Make a smart linen gift for that young 
bride! Number contains full details. 


———_—_—_—_—_=—_==_=_=_=_=_====== 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Address 


all orders to Needlecraft Editer, PATHFINDER, 
82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PRESENTING 


Jere Cooper 

HE man who usually occupies the 

huge Speaker’s chair in the House 
of Representatives during the absence 
of Speaker Sam Rayburn is an old- 
timer in the lower House. He is Jere 
Cooper of Tennessee who has been 
elected by his colleagues to direct af- 
fairs of the House as Speaker, pro 
tem. It was he who signed the second 
$6,000,000,000 Lease-Lend Bill passed 
by the House. 

Back in 1928 Jere Cooper first came 
to Congress as Representative of the 
Eighth Congressional district of the 
state of Tennessee. Since that time he 
has earned a name for himself as one 
of the leading parliamentarians in 
Congress, presiding over the House 
more frequently than any other mem- 
ber except Speaker Rayburn. While 
some of the most important legislation 
this season was considered before the 
House, including the Lease-Lend Bill 
and the Draft Extension Bill, Jere 
Cooper wielded the gavel, at the re- 
quest of Speaker Rayburn. Last year 
he distinguished himself in presiding 
over the House during the considera- 
tion of the important Neutrality Bill 
and received the greatest ovation that 
has been witnessed in the House for 
many years. 

But Congressman Cooper is distin- 
guished on Capitol Hill for more than 
an authoritative Southern drawl. Many 
tax experts consider him a leading tax 
authority in Congress, and as such he 
is chairman of the subcommittee on 
taxation of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He has been a member of this 
committee since 1933, has helped draft 
and secure passage of the Social Se- 
curity Bills and all revenue bills. He 
is among that important group of Con- 
gressmen invited to attend all presi- 
dential conferences on revenue and 
fiscal matters. He is also the regular 
parliamentarian of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Other legislation that he has been 
especially interested in is aid to war 
veterans and their families and flood 
control and river drainage work in his 
district. Through his influence many 
flood control projects have been pass- 
ed to protect homes and farms in west- 
ern Tennessee against the rampaging 
Mississippi River. Jere Cooper didn’t 
forget the folks back home needed new 
post offices, either, and he has secured 
a great number of Federal post office 
buildings for the nine counties he rep- 
resents in Congress, 

Representative Cooper comes of a 
non-political family that has long lived 
in middle and western Tennessee. He 
Says, With a bit of Southern humor, 
that he is the first one in his family 
to his knowledge to have been a can- 
didate for public office. His immedi- 
ate family lived in Dyer county, Ten- 





snessee, where he was born July 20, 


1893. The Dyersburg public schools 
taught him the three r’s, and then he 


International 


Cooper is a Tax Authority 


went on to Cumberland University, 
where he graduated with an LL.B. de- 
gree. 

In 1915 he came back to his home- 
town of Dyersburg to hang out his 
shingle and make good. He was a 
rising young lawyer when war clouds 
gathered over the country in 1917. A 
month after war was declared, he en- 
listed in the Second Tennessee Infan- 
try, National Guard, and two months 
later, on July 23, he was commission- 
ed a first lieutenant. On Oct. 24 of the 
same year he was transferred with his 
company to Company K, 119th Infan- 
try, 30th Division, and served with this 
regiment throughout the period of the 
World War, going through all its en- 
gagements in France and Belgium. He 
won his two silver bars of a captain 
July 9, 1918, and served for a short 
time as regimental adjutant. Finally, 
after being with the AEF in France 
almost a year, he was discharged from 
the Army April 2, 1919. 

Once again he returned to Dyers- 
burg to pick up his career as a lawyer. 
The following year he was elected city 
attorney, and served his city in this 
office for eight years. Then, in 1928, 
the people of west Tennessee sent the 
Dyersburg lawyer to the national 
House of Representatives. 

Having been in the House for more 
than a decade, he is an influential man 
in his party. He has served as chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union more 
frequently than any other member. He 
is also a member of the Democratic 
committee on committees and very 
Jargely due to his efforts every mem- 
ber of the Tennessee delegation now 
has a major committee assignment. He 
is a member of the Democratic Steer- 
ing Committee, assisting in the formu- 
lation of party policies and the accom- 
plishment of the Administration pro- 
gram. 

Eleven years ago on Dec. 30 Jere 
Cooper and Miss Mary Rankley were 
married at her home in Campbells- 
burg, Ky. Mrs. Cooper died Oct. 1, 
1935, leaving a ten-month-old son, Jere 
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Jr. Congressman Cooper, incidental- 
ly, is pretty proud of this growing lad. 

We'd say Representative Cooper is 
among the “joiners.” He has been 
very active in the American Legion. 
In addition, he is a Mason, Knight 
Templar, Shriner, Maccabee, a mem 
ber of Kappa Sigma fraternity, and a 
member of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, 








EDUCATION 





Teacher Shortage 


Only two years ago hundreds of the 
country’s normal schools and colleges 
could not hope to place all their grad- 
uates. Usually the upper two-thirds 
of the graduating class took over the 
new openings each year, while the 
others marked time, hoping to land a 
teaching job somewhere. 

It comes, therefore, as a shock to 
many school boards to learn this erst- 
while oversupply of teachers has been 
drawn into defense work. In fact, de- 
fense has taken so many teachers from 
the classroom that a shortage of 60,000 
grade school and vocational teachers 
is envisioned during the coming year, 
according to a survey conducted by 
the National Education Association. 
Vacancies in rural schools are particu- 
larly acute because of the low wages 
and inadequate facilities. Already 
10,000 emergency certificates have 
been issued to teachers inadequately 
prepared, to the alarm of the NEA, 
which recalls the sizeable number of 
poor teachers “frozen” into the coun- 
try’s school system as a result of the 
teacher shortage in the First World 
War. The NEA believes the only so- 
lution to the problem is an immediate 
10 to 25 per cent increase in teacher 
salaries. 





College Enrollment 


Hundreds of colleges have regis- 
tered a decrease in enrollment this 
year as a result of the draft and the 
magnetic attraction of malé students 
to lucrative jobs in defense industries. 
While the colleges have sought to 
maintain their enrollment and cooper- 
ate with the defense program at the 
same time, they have not been wholly 
successful. Nevertheless, the new 
“shorter” courses have undoubtedly 
kept men in college who would other- 
wise have dropped out. These shorter 
courses are primarily for the under- 
classmen, who, by taking extra work 
and summer school, can graduate in 
three years—before they are eligible 
for the draft. It is significant in that 
connection to note the decrease in en- 
rollment has come mainly in the ranks 
of the upperclassmen and graduate 
students, to whom this plan is of little 
advantage. 

Various surveys have revealed more 
than half the nation’s colleges noted a 
five to 20 per cent loss in attendance 
this school year. Most alarming is the 
11 per cent decrease throughout all 
teachers’ colleges, with a_ teacher 
shortage already at hand (see above). 
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<—y, Give Pathfinder for Christmas 


The Gift With 52 Encores 


You will find few gifts that offer such a unique and cordial 
* way of saying “Merry Christmas” as a subscription to PATH- 

FINDER—every week from ‘the Nation’s Capital. Fifty-two 
times a year it renews your Christmas greetings. Fifty-two times a 
year it gives to those to whom you send this ideal gift, appreciated 
inspiration and entertainment, knowledge and understanding. Fifty- 
two times a year it arrives as a reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


When you give PATHFINDER for Christmas, you cannot fore- 

tell the vitally important and thrilling stories that will be told 

next year on its pages. But of one thing you may be certain— 
your gift will be just as interesting, just as important, as the history. 
ot this fast-changing world each week can make it. 


Special Christmas Gift Prices 
You can get your own renewal, as well as gift subscriptions, at special reduced rates, 
1 subscription $1.00 3 subscriptions $2.00 
2 subscriptions $1.50 5 subscriptions $3.00 
More than 5 subscriptions, 60 cents each 


A beautiful greeting card mailed FREE with each gift subscription. 
seeeeeesesseeees: HANDY ORDER FORM ceeeeeeeeeseeerees 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ for the following gift subscriptions, for one year. Please 
send gift announcement card to each. 


FRIEND’S NAME ADDRESS 


if you have included 
your own subscription 
in your remittance. Address 


PRINT BELOW YOUR NAME AS IT SHOULD APPEAR ON CARD 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Our Feminine Army 


T WAS only a few months after 

Congress passed the draft bill that 
our great Army camps came into ex- 
istence. When plans were announced 
to make mammoth Fort Bragg 100,000 
strong, the public was amazed at such 
a great military camp. Yet people 
would be even more amazed if they 
realized that an equally large feminine 
“army” has been and is being recruit- 
ed for Uncle Sam in the city of Wash- 
ington. By June, 1942, more than 100,- 
000 young women, mostly between the 
ages of 18 and 25, will be “typing for 
defense,” and 85,000 of the draftettes 
are here already. 

A stranger standing at the Federal 
Triangle in the late afternoon will see 
thousands of Federal workers, pre- 
dominantly young and pretty, ‘pouring 
out of the Federal buildings. They are 
jammed like sardines into street cars 
and busses to be taken into the busi- 
ness district, where many eat their 
dinner before going home. Restaurants 
and drug stores are filled to overflow- 
ing, and it is not at all Gncommon for 
a group to wait a half hour at a popu- 
lar restaurant before being accom- 
modated. 

But this feminine army is used to 
jams. A great number of girls work 
all day in the Federal “pools,” where 
75 typists work in one huge room. 
Still thousands of others work in small 
offices built to accommodate two or 
























‘Amazingly effec 
tive new method of 
extracting black- 
heads automatically 
by vacuum and pressure 
= WITHOUT squeezing 
the skin or injuring tis- 
sues. Operates with three 
fingers — reaches every- 
where. Scientifically de- * 
signed in plastic and sur- 
gical steel. 

\ Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. 


DIRECTION FINDER — RETRACTS 
AUTOMATICALLY—LATER EJECTS 
EXTRACTED BLACKHEADS. 
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BALLCO PRODUCTS CO. 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for VACUTEX (Mailed C.O.D. 
$1.20). I¢ not satisfied, | may return it in one 
week and $1.00 will be refunded, 
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™ Internationa! 


Four Defense Workers Solve the Housing Problem by Sharing a Boarding House Room 


three people, but which are now 
crowded with six or seven. Often 
there aren’t enough desks to go 
around! 

Going out for the evening, they seek 
enjoyment in crowded night spots and 
theaters. Home is the same thing. 
Often three or four girls live in one 
large room, and are glad to get that 
(see cut). If they had first thought 
they might take a small apartment, 
they soon forget about it. One just 
isn’t to be had, and if available the 
price would be out of reach. One 
mother was so worried about rooming 
accommodations for her Washington- 
bound daughter that she wrote to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. And the First Lady was 
kind enough to help the young lady get 
comfortably settled. 

Most of the girls boarding a train 
for the Nation’s Capital look with 
wonderment upon their new $105-$120 
Civil Service jobs. They couldn’t ex- 
pect to make that amount as a ste- 
nographer at home, and they are 
thrilled with the prospect of living in 
a big city. But there is a catch, 

In no other city in the country are 
prices so high as in Washington today. 
Lucky, indeed, is the girl who gets 
board and room for $40 a month. 
Transportation also comes to over $5 
a month, as most of the feminine army 
must commute from the suburbs to 
the office. 

The jobs, furthermore, are mostly 
routine in which.the workers are mere 
cogs in a machine. There isn’t much 
“adventure” to be had, either, when 
you work the night shift, as thou- 
sands of workers are doing, or when 
you often put in so much overtime 
that you feel like spending your leisure 
time in bed instead of seeking recrea- 
tion. 

But would these thousands of Uncle 
Sam’s nieces leave Washington if they 
could? That’s a polemic question. Most 
of them enjoy the hustle and bustle 
of defense-minded Washington, being 
keenly alive to the tense world in 


which they have been so sudden), 
thrust. 





Notes About Town 


HEN 12-year-old Guy Gillette Jr. 

was confined to his bed with 
a cold, Senator Guy M. Gillette (D. 
Iowa) shed senatorial dignity, deliver 
ed the boy’s paper route for him, and 
claimed he enjoyed the experience 
, . @ Since 1790 the Chief Justice 
has acted as time keeper to notify at- 
torneys practicing before the Supreme 
Court when time is up. Now a new 
electric light system, operated from 
the marshal’s desk, gives the barris- 
ters the red light or stop signal. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Nickname—None. 

Motto—None. 

Official Flower—Sampaguita. 

Area—114,400 sq. mi. 

Population—16,003,303 (140 to sq. 
mi.). 

Illiteracy—60 per cent. 

Settled—1521. 

Entered Union—Ceded to United 
States by Treaty of Paris in 1898. 

Capital—Manila (Pop. 623,362). 

Largest City—Manila. 

Government—Administered through 
three separate and coordinate depart 
ments: executive, legislative and judi 
cial. Legislature consists of a senat: 
of 24 members and a house of repré 
sentatives of not more than 120 mem 
bers. Represented in U. S. Congress 


by Resident Commissioner Joaquin 


Elizalde, who is without vote. 

President—Manuel L. Quezon; Vice 
President — Sergio Osmena;. terms, 
fours years. 

Products—Rice, corn, hemp, tobacco, 
copra, coconut oil, rubber, sugar, 
meats, gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
iron, coal oil, etc, 

Politics—Local. 
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NUTRITION— 


(Continued from page 4) 


enriched bread, on sale today, call for 
these ingredients, per pound of flour: 
thiamine, 1.66 milligrams; nicotinic 
acid or nicotinic acid amide, 6.15 mg. 
Riboflavin is optional until it is manu- 
factured in sufficient quantity for gen- 
eral inclusion, but if added, it must 
amount to 1.22 mg. Calcium at .05 
vrams per pound, phosphorus at 0.5 

n. and Vitamin D to 250 International 
Units may also be added. Specifica- 
tions for enriched bread, which may 
be made from plain flour with the in- 
vredients added, must include per 
pound: thiamine, one mg.; nicotinic 
acid, four mg. and iron, four mg., with 
riboflavin optional at 0.8 mg. and cal- 
cium and Vitamin D optional at 0.3 
mg. and 150 Inter- 
national units. To- 
day millers and 
bakers are selling 
and advertising 

iriched flour or 
enriched bread, 
plus flours milled 

retain the nat- 
iral ingredients. 

rhe Government 
ind millers em- 
phasize that en- 
riched flour is not 
1 medicine, It 
merely restores to 
bread the natural 
qualities which 
fine milling have 
taken out. People 
who eat proper food do not need “drug 
store” vitamins, which should be pre- 
scribed by physicians. About the only 
vitamin not found in natural foods is 
vitamin D, which our bodies manufac- 
ture from sunshine or absorb from the 
lish liver oils, and which now is also 
found in irradiated milk. In fact, Sir 
john Orr,great physician in the British 
Food Ministry, once remarked: “The 
trouble with you parents is that you 
raise children not for profit but for 
love, and so you don’t care aboui 
them. Suppose you raised them like 
little hogs, you would build a marvel- 
ous human race.” If we fed ourselves 
for profit, “like hogs,” we would con- 
sume large quantities of bread made 
from soybean flour, packed with the 
3 vitamins, fats and proteins. 

What are the essential vitamins, 
what do they do, and where can they 
ve found? Vitamin A, lack of which 
causes night blindness, is found in but- 
ter, cream, egg yolk, milk, fish liver 
oils, carrots, spinach, and yellow and 
green leafy vegetables. Vitamin B-1, 
or thiamine, is found in brewers’ yeast 
and the outer covering of wheat, rice, 
other cereal grains and beans; defic- 
iency causes beriberi, of which dropsy 
is a symptom. Vitamin B-2 or G, or 
riboflavin is found in liver, lean meat, 
brewers’ yeast, eggs, milk, tomatoes, 
spinach and mustard greens; a de- 
ficiency causes some skin diseases. 

Vitamin C, or cevitamic acid, is 
found especially in the citrus fruit, 
oranges, limes and lemons, but also in 
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Meals 





lesser quantities in other fruits and 
vegetables. A lack of it causes scurvy. 
Vitamin D, a deficiency of which 
causes rickets, is found in fish liver 
oils and manufactured by the body 
from sunshine’s ultraviolet rays. Nico- 
tinic acid, found in yeast, liver, lean 
meats and fish, and in lesser quantitie S 
in milk, eggs, tomatoes and green leafy 
vegetables, prevents pellagra. Vitamin 
K, found in hog liver, tomatoes, soy 
bean oil and leafy vegetables, is the 
anti-bleeding vitamin. Vitamins E, 
B-6 and pantothenic acid are known to 
be essential to various laboratory ani- 
mals, but their necessity for human 
beings is not yet conclusively proved. 

Besides their specific anti-disease 
values, vitamins have a direct bearing 
on that intangible but all-important 
factor which military men call mo- 
rale. Deficiencies affect a person’s 
will to do, to work, 
or in a nation at 
war, to fight. A 
diet containing all 
of them, plus es- 
sential proteins, 
fats, calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron, 
need not be ex- 
pensive, 

A Government- 
recommended diet 
would have these 
things included in 
meals every day: 
1) Milk, from 
three-quarters to 
one quart for 
growing children, 
one quart for ex- 
nursing mothers, one pint 
2) One or more servings of 
tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, green 
cabbage, raw salad or greens 3) One 
or more servings of leafy, green or 
vellow’ vegetables. 4) Two or more 
servings of other vegetables or fruit. 
5) At least three or four eggs a weck. 
6) One or more servings of lean meat, 
poultry or fish. 7) At least two serv- 
ings of whole-grain products or en- 
riched bread. 8) Fats—and you should 
count salt pork, fatback and bacon as 
fat. 9) Sweets—but go easy on them. 
10) Water—at least six glasses a day. 

Remember, these experts say, that 
the cheaper cuts of lean meat are just 
as nourishing as the more expensive 
ones. Skim milk lacks only the fat 
content of whole milk. Vegetables 
should be cooked in as little water as 
possible, and that water should be 
used in gravies or otherwise con- 
sumed, just as our fathers used “pot 
licker.” 

Nutrition is still a young and com- 
plicated science, but fortunately put- 
ting it into practical effect requires 
only a little common sense. More in- 
formation on varied diets for your 
family may be had by writing to state 
or local authorities, to the Public 
Health Service, to the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agri- 
culture, or to state colleges. But make 
sure, your Government asks, that in 
these times of stress the food you and 
your family eat is helping build a 
stronger America. 
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pectant or 
for adults. 
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Your Name Free 


In 22 Karat Gold 


ON THIS 
DE LUXE EDITION ZIPPER BIBLE 


DOROTHY M. REID 
Actual Size of Name on Bible 





Contains 960 Pages 


Over All Size 544 x 84% ins. 


Never Such a Value in a HOLY BIBLE 


Here is a new Bible with twelve features never 

before incorporated in a zipper style Bible: 

1. Carefully edited authorized King James version. 

2. Largest type size of any zipper Bible. 

3. Largest zipper Bible—full Bible readers’ and 
Students’ size. 

4. Contains Warning and Promises of Our Lord. 

5. Words of Christ are printed in Italics. 

6. Contains Harmony of the Gospels. 

7. Contains Great Periods of the Bible. 

8. Contains Prephecies Fulfilled. 

9. Contains Aids for Social and Private Prayer. 

6. Bound with Red edges. 

1 Rounded Corners. 

2. Bound in black flexible Fabrikoid, with individual 
name in 22-karat gold on cover. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


The new type zipper cover with easy zip binder 
opens and closes instantly as desired, protecting the 
contents against wind, rain, snow, sleet or all weather. 
Idea] for preserving mementos, keeping book-marks 
in place, holding and preserving pressed flowers, 
leaves, keepsakes, etc. Compact, easily carried, hand- 
or-pocket size, at the same time being full reader's 
Bible size. 

Contains Old and New Testaments, Indexed; Divin- 
ity Circuit; Pamily Register of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths. Cover title gold-stamped, beautifully bound 
in black Fabrikoid, a neat, impressive, dignified-ap- 
pearing Bible, and a value unequalled. 


THE IDEAL GIFT 


YOURS OR FRIENDS’ NAMES IN GOLD, FREE 

The ideal Christmas, communion, Sunday school or 
birthday gift, because of the owner’s name appearing 
in genuine 22-karat gold leaf on the cover, king 
an individual and charming possession or gift of last- 
ing and sentimental value. Order one or more copies 
today, now, before prices go up. We doubt whe 
such a value can ever again be offered. 


Print Names Clearly—Use This Handy Coupon 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is $......... for which send me......... 
copies of your new, larger-size De Luxe edition Holy 
Bible, with names shown below stamped FREE in 
genuine 22-karat gold leaf. (One name to a Bible). 


Mai] tO ....eeesees 


Address 


BOCs 6 v0 stvcewceses . o0es State 


(Print name desired on Bible here) 


All Bible orders will be mailed postpaid anywhere 
in U. S. and possessions. No extra charge for 
or name in gold. If Bibles are to be mailed direct 
others, write names on separate sheet and we will 
mail out at no extra cost to you. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 





Shot Put 


When in need of a Jaughter-provok- 
ing stunt for a party, try indoor “shot 
putting.” Blow up a number of small 
rubber balloons and tie them to stop 
the air from escaping. Give each guest 
one of these “balls” and have them all 
stand toeing a line. Then see how far 
they can “put” the balloons, using the 
ordinary shot-putting throw, 

er 


Card Puzzle 


One person can entertain himself 
with this card puzzle, or he may per- 
form it to the amazement of on-look- 
ers. Take from an ordinary pack the 
13 cards forming the suit of diamonds. 
Arrange them face down in this order: 
3 (at the top), 8, 7, ace, queen, 6, 4, 2, 
jack, king, 10, 9 and 5 (at the bottom). 

That done, play the cards out in a 
row on the table in this way: As you 
spell out the word A—C—E, transfer 
for each letter a card from the top to 
the bottom of the stack of diamonds. 
Transfer three more cards from the 
top to the bottom as you _ spell 
T—W-—O,and place the fourth card on 
the table. Then spell T—-H—R—E-—E 
while transferring five cards to the 
bottom and play the sixth card on the 
table. Continue in this way until all 
the diamonds have been laid out on 
the table. If you have followed in- 
structions, you will find that they 
will be in regular suit order. 

Now the puzzle is to arrange the 
whole pack of cards so that they will 
play out in correct order, first all the 
diamonds, then the hearts, the spades, 
and finally the clubs. If anyone can- 
not get such an arrangement, he can 
watch for the solution next week. 





Brain Teaser 


A man walking along a railroad at 
the rate of four miles an hour is over- 
taken by a train 88 yards long, The 
train passes him in 10 seconds, and 20 
minutes later it overtakes a seeond 
man and passes him in nine seconds. 
By the time the first man overtakes the 
second man, how far will the train 
have run? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The hikers 
figured it to be just 9:36 a. m. 
or 


Smiles 

Marcellus—Yo’ done said yo’ could 
lick me? 

Jasper—Umhum, Ah sho’ did, big 
boy. Want to see me demonstrate? 

Marcellus—No, indeedy; Ah’s_ jest 
gatherin’ statisticks. 


Canadian Guide—These rock forma- 
tions were piled up here by the glac- 


iers. 


Mrs. Whifflebotham—But where are 
the glaciers? 
Guide—Gone back to get more rocks. 


































Zoole—So that’s your new overcoat! It’s 
rather loud, isn’t it? 

Pulper—Yes, but I intend to wear a 
muffler with it. 


Foreman (pointing to cigarette butt 
on floor)—Is that yours, Tubby? 
Tubby—No sir, you saw it first. 


Bette— Now that we’re engaged, 
you'll give me a ring, won’t you? 

Ed—Yes, certainly, dear. What’s 
your number? 





Teacher—How old would a person 
be who was born in 1894? 
Johnny—Man or woman? 


Judge—Now tell the court how the 
accident happened. 

Elwood—Well, I dimmed my lights 
and was hugging the curve... 

Judge—So you were! That’s how 
most accidents happen. Fifty dollars 
and 50 days. 





Mr. Chuzz (her father)—Is there any- 
thing between you and my daughter? 
Dolcini—Only you, sir. 





Shopper—It’s so hard to find just 
what you want! 

Weary Clerk—Yes, especially when 
you don’t know what it is. 





SELF-TEST 





HE following questions are based on 
material in this issue of PATHFIND- 
ER. Answers will be found on the pages 
listed after each question. 
What is the predicted teacher short- 
ie TOP WORE STORET oo oe ov ak ccinense 18 
Who originated dive bombing? .... 
Are any American citizens underfed? . 3 
Who is President of the University of 


WU ROIIROIAT 6.6 + 0 be suna s Kee ode yas 2 
When were pheasants introduced in 
America? .....<«... 58 FAP A Ne Te a 10 
Who is John R. Steelman? .......... 4 
What state in the Union has the great- 
Gut, WORE MURDRRRT os. ook os ee artes 15 
Is Jere Cooper a movie actor or a law 
OMT, inn 5 3.033 casewine ies ben cleo ed 18 
What is the official flower of the 
Philippines? aol houapin a-deake Sails aie 20 
How many head of livestock did Amer- 
icans butcher at home last year? ... 10 
What two brothers are directing Brit- 
ain’s Libyan campaign?............ 6 


Are insurance-costs going up or down? 10 
How many nations signed the new anti- 


ee at a ee 6 
What is homogenized milk? ......... 15 
Has the ’Flu virus ever been photo- 
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RHYME & REASON 


It is great, and there is no other grea 
ness—to make one nook of God’s creati 
more fruitful, better, more worthy of God 
to make some human heart a little wise: 
manlier, happier, more blessed, less a 
cursed, 








—CARLYLE 
There are whole worlds of fact waitin« 
to be discovered by inference. 
—WOODROW WILSON 


* * * 


It is much easier to be critical than t 
be correct. 
—BENJAMIN DISRAEL! 


* * * 


Children are much nearer the inn 
truth of things than we are, for when 
their instincts are not perverted by t! 
superfine wisdom of their elders, th: 
give themselves up to a full, vigoro: 
activity. Theirs is the kingdom of heaven 

—FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 


* * * 


My creed is this: 

Happiness is the only good. 

The place to be happy is here. 

The time to be happy is now. 

The way to be happy is to help make 
others so. 


—ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


* * * 


Death is but crossing the world, as 
friends do the seas; they live in one 
another still. 

—WILLIAM PENN 


* * o 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 
—W ORDSW ORTH 


* * * 


We are made for cooperation, like feet, 
like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of 
upper and lower teeth. To act against 
one another then is contrary to Nature, 
and it is acting against one another to 
be vexed and turn away. 

—MARCUS AURELIUS 


* * oo 
The wise man is wise in vain who can- 
not be wise to his own advantage. 
ENNIUS 





* * * 


But pleasures are like poppies spread; 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever. 


—BURNS 
It takes a lifetime to build up a good 
reputation; it may be lost in a moment 
—EURIPIDES 
Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away; 
Plucking up the weeds of sin, 
Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in. 


—WHITTIER 


* * 7 


A man finds he has been wrong at ever) 
preceding stage of his career, only t 
deduce the astonishing conclusion that he 
is at last entirely right. 

—STEVENSON 
* 7 * 

['m going your way, so let us go hand 
in hand. You help me and I'll help you 
We shall not be here very long, for soot 
death, the kind old nurse, will come back 
and rock us all to sleep. Let us help one 
another while we may. 

—WILLIAM MORRIS 
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LOOKING AHEAD 





N THESE trying days when human 
liberties have been wiped from a 
large part of the earth, one anniver- 
sary all Americans should proudly 
look forward to is the 150th birthday 
of the Bill of Rights. The Bill of 
Rights, the first 10 amend- 
Bill ments to our Constitution, 
of was adopted and declared in 
Rights force on Dec. 15, 1791—just 
150 years ago. These preci- 
ous amendments safeguard our religi- 
ous and civil rights. They work both 
ways. They protect the people 
against the encroachment of the Gov- 
ernment and protect the Government 
wainst unlawful acts of its citizens. 
But more about this next week. 
At this writing one of the most im- 
ediate problems facing our country 
is the problem of the Pacific. De- 
pite the apparent desire of both sides 
to avoid war, the Hull-Nomura-Kurusu 
efforts to establish a basis for negoti- 
iting a peaceful adjustment of the con- 
flicting interests in the Far East have 
apparently resulted in complete fail- 
ure. This ending to the so-called 
“peace or war” discussions would 
leave the problem of the Pa- 


Far cific where it was before the 
talks began a fortnight ago. But 
Kast Japan, meanwhile, renewed 


her Axis commitments and be- 
san new troop movements. Some be- 
hind-the-sceners are predicting that 
the entire international situation will 
be dominated in the next few days or 
weeks by the showdown between Ja- 
pan and the United States. Secretary 
Hull is said to feel that the problem 
in the Pacific is the greatest threat 
to U. S. peace. 

In the Eastern states last summer the 
supposed shortag@ of gasoline was ac- 
cepted with much grace by the motor- 
ing public. But the inconveniences of 
that short-lived “joke” will seem like 
a pleasant dream to the 


average motorist of this Gasoline 
nation late next year. 
alk in Washington is Rationing 


that the American mo- 
torist will have to accept some form 
of gasoline rationing during 1942. Al- 
though actual rationing may not come 
until late in the year, the experts say 
there is a distinct possibility that mo- 
torists will be using a lower quality 
vas long before then. Reason for this is 
the Government’s “Victory Program,” 
Which envisions the use of fantastic 
numbers of mechanized units—planes, 
tanks, trucks, cars, etc. Even food 
rationing is probable within the next 
two years—if we are to feed the Allies. 
That lid has not been put on the 
labor pot, and there are plenty of signs 
that it may not be—at least not tight- 
ly. Some circles claim the President 
won a real victory in his handling of 








the captive coal mine strike. But 
others say he surrendered to John L. 


Lewis. The latter base their claim on 
the “report” that behind 
Labor Lewis’s last minute ac- 
ceptance of the arbitra- 
Prospects tion proposal was virtual 


assurance that the clos- 
ed shop would be granted. This, at 
any rate, was what Washington cir- 
cles expected as the arbiters met in 
New York. 

Although the President appears to 
have given Congress the go-ahead sig- 
nal for legislation to curb defense 
strikes, Congress has not acted rapidly. 
Instead, it has shown hesitation, as if 
fearful the Chief Executive might be 
counting on Congress to take not only 
the lead, but the onus for such a law. 
And both AF of L and CIO leaders 
have carried their fight against anti- 
strike legislation to the President and 
Congress. Nevertheless, both houses 
of Congress are at work drafting anti- 
strike legislation, but this at best will 
be a compromise affair, 

Probably the best bet on the out- 
come of the railroad dispute, referred 
back to his fact-finding board by the 
President, is the possibility that the 
railroad companies will be persuaded 
to compromise on the pay increase de- 
manded by the brotherhoods and that 
recommended by the fact-finding 
board, and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will permit the 
carriers to raise service charges to 
cover payroll increases. 


* * * 


Most Americans today are living 
better than they have for more than 
a decade. More people are working 
and wages are higher. Spending for 
defense and Lease-Lend has put new 
billions into circulation and things are 
booming in many parts of the nation. 
But many of our officials 
and economists are warn- 
ing that in order for 
America to help defeat 
Hitlerism our living 
standard will have to be lowered, at 
least temporarily. Indeed, Dr, Sum- 
ner H. Schlichter of Harvard, one of 
the nation’s leading economists, 
claims the people of the United States 
have already reached the peak, “per- 
haps a bit beyond,” of their standard 
of living. So far, says this authority, 
the defense program has not affected 
our standard of living. But he pre- 
dicts: “From now on living standards 
will be going down.” 

Another dire prediction on this sub- 
ject was made recently by Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, Director of the Mint. 
Soon, she says, “we shall be wearing 
our old clothes as a badge of honor 
and denying ourselves many a creature 
comfort cheerfully that our men may 
have guns and planes, battleships and 


tanks.” , . 


Living 


Standard 








Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a@ profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C, 










AGENTS WANTED 
BIG MONEY-MAKING POSSIBILITIES, selling pat- 


ented Ready-Made Slip Covers. Fit practically all 
upholstered furniture. Write for Free Samples. The 
Coveron Company, 2 East 30th, New York. 


GENUINE FUR COATS—Prices amazingly low! Beau- 
= | eee Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, 
ew Yor 


___APARTMENTS, COTTAGES, ETC. 


THE BEST PLACE TO LIVE in the center of the 

World’s Best City. Apartments—Cottages—Rooms— 
Trailers. 100% pure well water. Rogers Camp, W. 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE aint aa 


ENJOY A GOOD LIVING FROM POULTRY with a 

successful business of your own. Harry M. Lamon, 
nationally known Poultry Expert, teaches you money- 
making secrets. Learn at home quickly, easily, at low 
cost. Start small way, spare time, grow from profits. 
Method endorsed by many colleges 
men. Write Today for Free catalogue describing 
methods. No obligation. National Poultry Institute, 
Dept. 70-C, Adams Center, New York. 

DENTAL PLATES 

FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 
Dental Laboratory. Dept. 996, 6217 S. Halsted St.,Chicago. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY and Famous Snag-Protected 
Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for Free selling outfit. American Mills, Dept. 
F-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FOR SALE 


25 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00. Catalog. 
Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


j a ___ INSTRUCTION natty we 
IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW, SKETCH OR PAINT— 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and oc- 


cupation. Art Instruction, Inc., Dept. P-121, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 




















a __ MEDICAL bh 
GOOD NEWS—for Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122-page book Free. Latest methods. Me- 
Cleary Clinic, 2682 Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
_____ MISCELLANEOUS 
QUIT USIN USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. __ : ‘ j 
CIGARETTEING—Why | women ought not smoke, 
Mothers should tell daughters. Read Eugenic Treat- 
ise, 10 Cents. Box 2. Somerville, New Jersey. 
> MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Cc HOICE BLACK WALNUT MEATS—Pound sent you, 
aid, 70c. Baker Bros., Beaver Dam, Ky 








NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 


nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-12, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA WITH A 
PATENT. Don’t delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’— 
Free. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 1M37 Adams Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION Secure 
book, “‘Protect, Pinance and Sell Your Invention.”’ 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 1021 Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PERSONAL 


IF YOU ARE HARASSED by ‘business or “personal 
worries, let the proved principles of Applied Psy- 
chology help you. Sound, dependable. Make life sat- 
isfying For free information send stamp to R. A. 
Richardson, Bur. 3, 30 West Washington St.,Chicago,Til. 
a PHOTO FINISHING o. 7 
FREE—TO PATHFINDER READERS: Any roll de- 
veloped to 16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled 
prints plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements 
and two Free leathertone frames, only 25c: 20 re- 
prints, 25c; 100, $1.00. Overnight service. Nu-Art, F-3, 
Des Moines, Ia ’ a = 
ROLL DEVFLOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3¢ 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 


25c—-Mail to Wisconsfn Film Service, West Salem, 
Wisconsin 





SONG BOOKS 


EVERYBODY'S HYMN BOOK is a well-chosen selec- 

tion of the world’s best hymns. Contains 348 of 
our best loved hymns and tunes. Particularly suitable 
for use in the family circle or for group meetings or 
can be used for regular church services. Sent post- 
paid for oaty. $1.00. Publishers oom Service, 2414 
Douglas St.. E.. Washington. D. 


— POEMS Te ae 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 


Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 





ile ________ TOBACCO aa 
LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich — chew- 
ing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.00. 


Riverside Ranch, Hazel, Kentucky. 
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NO MONEY DOWN 


10 DAYS TRIAL 
Easy Terms---10c A Day 


No obligation to buy. Send no money. See before you buy on 
wide-open 10-day Trial. If you keep it, pay on easiest terms— 
only 10c a day. You get this genuine late office model L. C. 
Smith beautifully refinished and completely reconditioned with 
all standard improvements—basket shift, standard 84 character 
4-row keyboard, shift lock key, back spacer, 2 color ribbon, 
ribbon reverse, stencil cutting device, tabulator, etc. Ball 
bearing throughout—quiet operation. Thousands paid $102.50 
—it’s yours for only $34.85 (cash price). No risk, money back 
guarantee! 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Our full 2 year ironclad guarantee is your positive assurance 
of satisfaction and long service! You must be satisfied that 
this is the biggest, best typewriter bargain ever offered! Our 
30 years of Fair Dealing Backs This Guarantee. 


14 INCH CARRIAGES 


The L. C. Smith with basket shift is the machine used by 
schools, large corporatiOms, and business houses the country 
over. A perfect typewriter for office work, correspondence, 
manifold work, etc. The wide carriage model contains all 
modern improvements, same as the regular carriage (illustrated) 
but takes paper 14 inches wide and has a writing line of 12 
inches. This is the machine you need for making government 
reports, using large office forms, billing, etc. It can be 
yours at No Extra Cost for a limited time—only $34.85 cash 
—an extremely low price for a wide carriage machine—or buy 
on easy terms of $3.00 a month. That’s less than the cost of 
renting an inferior machine. Our direct-to-you policy, no 
branch offices, no warehouses or dealers, makes this amaz- 
ing value possible. So order today—limited quantity at this 
price and they will sell out quick! 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
W MONROE ST. Dept. 1285 CHICAGO, ILL. 





GENUINE fafeModebNo.& 


CSMIT 


os iti While 297 Last! 














aya $10250 


14” MODELS—NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


Special price while 43 last. Same as machine shown but 


equipped with 14 inch carriage. Completely recondition- 
ed and fully guaranteed. 





ROLL-A-way 
SECRETARIAL 
TYPEWRITER STAND 


For those who have no typewriter stand or Mounted o1 


handy place to use a machine I make this casters, ca 

special offer. This attractive stand that be mpved b 

ordinarily sells for $4.85 can be yours with touch o 
finger 


L. C. Smith for only $3.50 extra—payable 25c 
a month. Quality built Just note all its 
convenient features. (See Coupon). 





Big working sur- 


face. all metal, 
compact, strong, 
quiet, rigid, at- 
tractive. Two met- 
al wings, correct 
working height. 


COMPLETE TOUCH TYPING COURSE 


As an extra inducement for quick action, we give FREE with 
your L. C. Smith a complete 9 lesson Home Study course of 
Famous Van Sant Touch Typing system. You can now learn 
typing quickly and easily. 


OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME—SEND COUPON TODAY 


Accept this wide open offer now—only 297 L. C. Smiths at this price, and no more when 
they’re gone! If you wish—send no money. Use L. C. Smith for full 10 day trial in your 
home Return it at our expense if you don’t think it is the greatest value you have ever seen 
If you buy, pay on easiest terms—only $3.00 per month. 2 year ironclad guarantee. Avoid 
disappointment—mail coupon today. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 











GUCLLDTTCORARATEEAREARERTUR CRRA RRRRRRAAGR OSTEO R HATER EETEREREEEEROATORRAR RCC ORRRCRRG CERRO ReeCaecetacaeeeaaaaer 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Dept. 1285 
231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il, 

Send me L. C. Smith (F. O. B. Chicago) for 10 days’ trial. If I keep it I will 
pay $3.00 per month until easy term price ($38.85) is paid If I am not satisfied, 


I can return it express collect. : 
[| 10° carriage [) 14” carriage (No Extra Charge) 


f[] Check for typewriter stand ($3.50 extra—payable 25c a month). Stand sent on 
receipt of first payment on L. C, Smith. 


' 


SURREEEEGOREEOEOEES 


NG ednc. c tn kn 0cdecudunn dh katate oebnbrsecdcesécivacepsdspoceves Di sccesceanduce 
Typewritten signatures not acceptable 

,. | n. deeds és cletovlld 006k bs cttn c9e8kdbdebes 6000 000d 5ecdedbe dneonseqesaescoespeneee® 

inhi cc cncashents cddnetcetadinssbostamkstenat ies es ee = 


CAUTION—FOR QUICK SHIPMENT GIVE OCCUPATION. AND REFERENCE = 


TTTTT ILLITE Eilts 


OVER 200,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


COOUOUEUCCHCCEOCOCOCOEREOEREEERGCCOECEOROCOETREED 
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